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Ditto 


TRAINED STUDENTS 


Get “Ditto, Its Use and Opera- 
tion,” free. This remarkable text, Dito 
done in simplest question-and- is = 
answer lesson form, makes Ditto |, 
instruction easy. We will supply = 


your entire class. 


Following the wise practise of training students 
in terms of exactly what they will experience in 
business life, instructors everywhere are featur- 
ing courses in the Ditto duplicators and Ditto . 

Ditto duplicators are priced from $3.95; every school and 


methods of office and factory routine. teacher can have Ditto benefits. Illustrated: Self-feeding Ditto 


R-4 for paper up to 9” by 14”. Prints anything typed, written 
This is only natural because, as with phones and adding or drawn, 1 to 8 colors at once, 50 to 75 copies'per minute. 


machines, business has long since adopted Ditto dupli- $89.50 with 12 Ditto films. Because Ditto Leads, Ditto offers 
cators and one-writing methods as the certain way to both gelatin and liquid type duplicators. 

speed operations, cut out errors, and release employees 
from mechanized tasks. Today tens of thousands of work- 
ing Ditto duplicators call for both operation and method 
application—a most fertile field for student instruction. 
The interesting text, ‘Ditto, Its Use and Operation,” ex- 
plains this important phase of business school instruction. 


LIQUID OR GELATIN TYPE DUPLICATORS 


SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION 
TESTS ... DITTO-INK-PRINTED 
Standard, authoritative series graded 
for length and difficulty, including 
teachers’ dictation manual, $1.50. 


PRACTICAL IN SCHOOL, TOO == 
An interesting element of Ditto instruction is that this D rtt 4, 
duplicator not only furnishes practice but performs actual I oO PLC. 2256 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 
service. The business class, and the entire school, can 
be administered by Ditto methods. And beyond that, the end ane ies Use and Operation.” 
same Ditto can emancipate teachers and improve class © Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. 
work by producing practice texts, forms, examination © Send me Shorthand Tests on approval. 
questions, reports, notices, maps, posters and the like, My N, 
swiftly, for about 5c a hundred copies. 
Because you owe it to your class and yourself, send 


Yearly subscription $1.00, payable in advance. Entered as second class matter, September 29, 1932, at the post office at East Strouds- 
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THE 
MONROE 
EDUCATOR 


MADE AND PRICED ESPECIALLY FOR THE SCHOOL FIELD 


Tuts machine has been developed because the 
demand for Monroe Adding-Calculators in 


student. It can be put away readily in a storage 
cabinet. 
Quietness is all important in classroom ma- 


school work has been growing with ever increas- 
chines — a full battery of Monroe Educators 
may be operated without distracting teacher or 
students. 
And here’s extra good news for any school 
that is trying to increase the equipment in its 
commercial department on a limited budget. 


ing rapidity. 

The Monroe Educator is the lowest priced 
crank type calculator with regular keyboard 
ever offered. It has seven rows of keys, six digits 
in the upper dials, and thirteen in the lower dials. 

ORS That capacity is ample for teaching the funda- 
Ditto mentals of machine operation, office practice, 
and general figure work in schools and colleges. 

Weighing only nine pounds, this new Monroe 
takes up no more desk room than a letterhead. 


There is a special, lower price for the Monroe 
Educator when five or more machines are pur- 
chased on one order. Every teacher should 
know about the Monroe Educator—simply fill 


ota It can be easily carried from desk to desk by any in and mail the coupon. 

raded 

uding 

ee MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
Chicago EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT * ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


Without obligation please have a local Monroe representative call to demonstrate The Educator and give further information. 
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Part Modern 
Business School Education 


knowledge and training in the simple steps 
of the Mimeograph Method of Duplication 


Youre Getting 
Business Training 


The modern business school teaches Mimeograph — 
and working on the Mimeoscope ... It’s part of Busi- 
ness School curricula, because it’s part of Business... 
Everywhere graduates from your institution turn, 
they’ll meet The Mimeograph Process, be asked to aid 
in the preparation of the Mimeograph Stencil Sheet 

.. It’s such a simple process to teach and to learn that 
the business school which doesn’t offer it is putting 
two strikes on itself as well as its students... Get in 
touch with a Mimeograph dealer, if you do not already 
offer Mimeograph work. He’ll give you full details and 
tell you what other schools are doing. 

MIMEOGRAPH is the trade mark of 


A. B. Dick Company. Chicago, registered 
in the United States Patent Office 


When you get out of business school you’ll know your 
Gregg and you’ll know your typing... You’ll know 
what an adding machine looks like and perhaps you 
ean strike a trial balance... But don’t forget your 
Mimeograph! The easiest of all modern business proc- 
esses to learn, it will probably be part and parcel of 
any office you’re in. If your future boss gets an idea 
late in the afternoon, you can take it down with your 
Gregg ... you can type it onto the Mimeograph Stencil 
Sheet with your typing... And with ease you can roll 
it onto the Mimeograph Machine and spin out the 
copies yourself. But you ought to become familiar with 


this process in your Business School. 


You’re Teaching 
Business Training 
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Applicants who know 
the Ediphone usually 


“Get the Job” 


. . .in America’s leading concerns 


GOING HOME after a 
pleasant day’s work at 
the modern  South- 
bridge, Massachusetts 
factories and offices of 
“the American Optical 
‘Company, where more 
iv than 100 Ediphones are 


The Office Service Manager of the American Optical 
Company says: “When a person comes to me in the hope 
of getting a secretarial position, one of the primary capa- 
bilities I consider is the applicant’s familiarity with dic- 
tating equipment. Rather than break in untrained op- 
erators, we prefer to employ those who already know 
how to operate dictating equipment.” 


“Are you trained for the job?” is the question in every 
employment office. Companies try to avoid the time and 
trouble of “breaking in” untrained employees. In the 
thousands of offices where Ediphones are in use it’s the 
trained operator who usually lands the job. 


Gear your course of training to the times by adding 
the Ediphone Secretarial Course to your curriculum. 
You can then equip your students to meet the require- 
ments of employers. Investigate this popular course of 
instruction before another semester slips by. Write to 
the Department of Educational Training, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, New Jersey. 


TEACH VOICE WRITING WITH THE 


Ediphone 


EDISON 
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What! 
No brass bands? 


We’re delighted, of course, that the 1938 World’s Cham: 
pion Typist won his title on an L C Smith! But (as L: 
Hung Chang said about the horse race) it was alread) 
known that some people can type faster than others. 


|! Using the same L C Smitl 
typewriter (without speed ad. 
/ justments) which he uses every 
) day in his H. O. L. C. job in 
Chicago, Mr. Norman Saksvig 
won the Professional Event. 
| June 21-22 (and the 1935 
World’s Speed Championship } 
with a total of 41,453 strokes... 


over 114% strokes per 
second for one solid 
hour! 


We congratulate Mr. Saksvig . . . but we con- 
tinue to maintain that such exceptional typing 
ability can make speed records on any good 
typewriter (note that in the past five years 
world championships have now been won on 
three different makes). We’re especially glad 
this title was won on our regular stock machine. 
Because speed saves money for you, Mr. Business- 
man, when...and on/y when...it’s used in your 
office, on your work—and when you can count 
on it year in and year out. And the L C Smith, 
with its easy ball bear- 
ing action and float- 
ing shift, has won 
contests of that sort 
for many years, and 
against all comers! 


LOVE AT 
FIRST SIGHT 


THE NEW 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Desk 9 173 Almond Street Syracuse, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Greetings — Introductions — Announcement 
Policies —A Message 


It is a great pleasure at the beginning 
of a new school year to welcome back 
our many readers of THE JOURNAL OF 
Business Epucartion. 

With this issue the new editorial staff 
makes its bow and the new officers of 
the Councit are also introduced. Both 
groups are eager to serve the business 
teachers of the country and will appreci- 
ate suggestions which will make the work 
of the Councit and its publications more 
effective. 

Every member association is entitled to 
a representative on the Advisory Board 
of the JourNAL and the presidents of the 
various affliated groups are urged to see 
that such a party has been designated. 
The names should be-sent to the chair- 
man of the Publications Committee. 

We hope that every business teacher 
will have a more successful year this year 
than ever before and that the true profes- 
sional spirit will prompt each one to take 
a more active interest and participation 
in the affairs of local, state, and national 
teachers’ organizations. The NATIONAL 
Councit or Business Epucation has in 
process or in prospect many fine under- 
takings and each one can support the work 
of the Councit by supporting the work of 
the affiliated associations of which the 
CouncIL is composed—Louis A. Rice, 
Chairman, Committee on Publications of 
the National Council. 


With genuine satisfaction, I introduce 
to you our new associate editor, Mrs. 
Lempi S. Talvensaari. She is no new- 
comer to the work of the JourNAL as she 
has been helping Doctor Lomax in his 
editorial work for several years. She 
will now take an active part in the plan- 
ning and editing of the JouRNAL. 

There is to be another associate editor 
appointed whose name we hope to an- 
nounce in the October issue. 

For the time being, at least, we do not 
plan any major change in the editorial 
Policy of this magazine. The develop- 
ment of the JourNAL in the past few years 
has been so sound that any great change 
would hardly be an improvement. 

_ We hope to provide for even more 
illustrative material for the magazine in 
the future. There seems to be a constant 
demand for articles concerned with the 
immediate classroom problems of the 
teacher. Worth-while articles of this type 
which may have general application are 
rather difficult to get. We hope that 
teachers who are planning to offer arti- 
cles for publication in the JourNat will 
deal with very specific teaching situations, 
rather than with the more abstract prob- 
lems of general planning. As a rule, the 
more concise such an article is, the more 
acceptable it will be, all other things being 
equal. Will you therefore please plan to 
limit your contributions to not more than 
two thousand words and preferably to 
fifteen hundred words? 

_ The Journat will continue to give spe- 
cial emphasis to consumer education, 
training for distributive occupations, 
clerical training, and other new phases of 
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from the 


Council 


RESOLUTION OF 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Whereas, Dr. Paul S. Lomax is retiring 
at the end of August as President of the 
Nationa Councit oF Business Epuca- 
TION after four years of service, and 

Whereas, Dr. Lomax has for the last 
two years served as Editor of THe JouRNAL 
or Business Epucation without any com- 
pensation, because of his transfer of that 
compensation to the Treasury of the 
Counci, to provide it with necessary 
revenue, 

Therefore, be it resolved that the 
NationaL Councit or Business Epuca- 
TION, through its delegates assembled in 
executive session in New York City, go 
on record in expressing its gratitude to 
Dr. Lomax for his service to the CounciL 
in building up its membership, in enlarg- 
ing its scope of activities, in making busi- 
ness and educational contacts, in providing 
the Councit with an organ of publication 
for publicizing its policies and proceedings 
to its constituent associations and their 
members, and in manifesting its apprecia- 
tion of his tireless endeavor in uplifting the 
aims and ideals of better business educa- 
tion and expanding the field of service 
of the Nationat Councit; and further 

Be it Resolved, that copies of this reso- 
lution be spread on_ the _ Secretary’s 
minutes, published in THE JourNat, and 
given to Dr. Lomax. 


business education without neglecting the 
traditional backbone subjects of our work. 

‘Our readers will be delighted with the 
continued fine leadership of the NATIONAL 
Councit or Epucation. To 
Frederick G. Nichols and his fellow offi- 
cers we pledge our sincere cooperation. 
—Herbert A. Tonne. 

» 

It is with much anticipation that I greet 
you fellow teachers, the readers of the 
JournaAL. I look forward to this oppor- 
tunity as Associate Editor to be of serv- 
ice, not only to Doctor Tonne in his 
official capacity as Editor, but also to all 
of you and to the officers of the NATIONAL 
CounciL oF Business EpucatIion. 

I have had occasion to meet some of 
you personally and through .correspond- 
ence, in my work on the JourNAL with 
Dr. Lomax during the past two years. I 
have enjoyed these contacts and hope to 
renew them during the new school year. 

I shall also look forward to the many 
new opportunities for mutual service 
which will arise in our joint endeavors— 
yours in the field as teachers and ours on 
the staff of the JournAL. We need your 
cooperation—we pledge to you ours. 
Through this cooperative attack of our 
professional problems, THE JouRNAL OF 
Busrtness Epucation can look ahead to a 
successful year of service to you indi- 
vidually as teachers and collectively as 
members of the many associations which 
are affiliated with our NATIONAL CoUNCIL. 
—Lempi S. Talvensaari. 


of Editorial 
President 


By virtue of an election duly held last 
May, I took over the presidency of the 
NaTIONAL CouNcIL oF Bustness Epuca- 
TION on September 1, 1938. This is an 
honor which I deeply appreciate; a chat- 
lenge which I have accepted with a prom- 
ise to meet it squarely and vigorously with 
the aid of Professors Carlson, Colvin and 
Reynolds, who have been drafted for 
service in this most important enterprise. 

To Dr. Paul S. Lomax, more than to 
anyone else, we are indebted for the 
Councit. It was Dr. Lomax who sensed 
the need for some unifying influence in 
the field of business education. It was he 
who took the initial steps to bring the 
Councit into being. It was he who di- 
rected its activities during the formative 
years of its existence. It is he who is 
entitled to most credit for whatever prog- 
ress has been made up to date in further- 
ing the fundamental aims of the CouNcIL. 

For the past four years I have been too 
engrossed in the task of developing a na- 
tional clerical ability testing program to 
give much thought to the affairs of the 
CounciL, but I am not unaware of the 
prodigious amount of work which has 
been done by the Councit’s secretary, 
Helen J. Reynolds. Miss Reynolds will 
carry on in the same official capacity. I 
know that treasurer Bullock has kept the 
Counci’s financial affairs in order; that 
Blackstone and Haynes and Tonne and 
many others have played important parts 
in the Councit’s activities; and that the 
delegate body representing the affiliated 
associations has intelligently played its 
part in this undertaking. But I have yet 
to acquaint myself with a multiplicity of 
phases of the Councit’s work before I 
can take even the first step forward. 

At this time, however, I want to say a 
few things, which, by the way, represent 
my personal views and not those of any 
other officer of the CouNcIL. 

1. I do not understand that the CouncIL 
is a “teachers’ association,” or any other 
kind of association which will bring it 
into competition with any organization of 
business educators now functioning in this 
field. 

2. I do not believe that the CounciL 
should organize and hold meetings other 
than those at which delegates meet to 
transact the business of the CouNcIL. 

3. I regard the Councit as the central 
agency through which member associa- 
tions may hope to bring about the clari- 
fication of many vital issues, establish 
sound principles and policies for the guid- 
ance of business educators; and through 
which associations may become articulate 
in presenting a defensible program of 
business education to educational adminis- 
trators, parents, prospective business stu- 
dents, employers, and others who have im- 
portant stakes in this great educational 
enterprise. 

4. 1 believe that we should not rest 
content until we have expanded the 
CounciL to include associations of busi- 
ness trainers on the higher levels of busi- 
ness education, and associations of em- 
ployers of office and sales help,’ to the 


(Concluded on page 12) 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Measuring Results 


Permanent Testing Program 


Last May the National Clerical Ability 
Tests were given for the first time on a 
permanent basis under the auspices of a 
Joint Committee representing the National 
Office Management Association and the 
National Council of Business Education. 
About fourteen hundred testees took the 
tests in twenty-five centers representing 
thirty-five cities in a territory bounded 
by Boston, Cleveland, St. Paul, Omaha, 
Cincinnati, and Pittsburgh. 

Many business educators failed to enroll 
their students for these tests until it was 
too late to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for giving them. It was impossible 
for the Committee to accept enrollments 
after April 25 since a certain amount of 
time was required to make all necessary 
arrangements for giving them in each 
center where not fewer than fifty testees 
were enrolled. As many as two hundred 
testees in one city were disappointed. 
This could have been avoided by early ap- 
plication for the tests. 

On a good many points there seems to 
have been much misunderstanding. This 
is but natural in an undertaking so new. 
It seems best to clear up a few points 
now at the opening of the new school 
year in an attempt to prevent disappoint- 
ment to potential testees next May when 
the 1939 tests will be given. 


Announcement of Tests 


Some teachers took us to task for not 
letting them know about the tests. Our 
only means of communication with teach- 
ers about these tests is through the jour- 
nals which circulate among them—espe- 
cially THe JourNAL or Bustness Epu- 
CATION which is the official organ of one 
of the sponsoring agencies, the National 
Council of Business Education. Through- 
out the year we shall announce our plans 
for giving the tests and trust that those 
who are interested will watch for these 
announcements and not miss any of them. 
All direct inquiries regarding the tests 
should be addressed to Joint Committee 
on Clerical Tests, Peabody House, Kirk- 
_ land Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Administration of Tests 

It seems apparent that many teachers 
assumed that the tests would be sent to 
them to give at the appointed time. Ob- 
viously this would not do. These tests 
must be given by wholly disinterested per- 
sons just as civil service, and college 
board, and other similar tests are given. 


When a center for giving the tests is es-_ 


tablished someone is selected to super- 
vise the testing program under the Com- 
mittee’s direction. Such supervisors may, 
and usually will, use local teachers as 
assistants. Thus it will be seen that early 
registration for the tests is desirable, even 
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of Teaching 


necessary, to allow the Committee time 
to make all necessary arrangements. 


Testing Centers 


It is hoped that ultimately permanent 
testing centers, some at least, may be es- 
tablished so as to enable the Committee 
to arrange for permanent supervision of 
the tests in each center. But for the pres- 
ent it will be the Committee’s policy to ar- 
range for giving the tests in any place 
where not fewer than fifty testees are en- 
rolled. Doubtless, even after permanent 
centers are established, there will be new 
centers added each year and some tran- 
sient centers which will change from year 
to year. It is the Committee’s desire to 
make these tests available to all who want 
to take them. To that end it will meet 
all reasonable requests for them. 


Testing Schedule 


Some teachers also seemed to think that 
the tests could be fitted into a regular 
school day program—be given in forty 
minute period or periods—and thus not 
upset the routine of the school. Obviously 
this can’t be done. In the first place the 
tests require periods ranging from one 
hour to three hours, and like all similar 
tests they must be completed at one sit- 
ting. The essence of the test in some 
cases is its requirement of reasonable pro- 
duction during a normal half-day office 
schedule. Hence it is apparent that such 
tests should not be broken into short 
speed-spurts which would be necessary if 
they were to be taken apart for fitting 
into a normal class-period school program. 


Pupils who take the tests should be ex- - 


cused for the school days in which they 
are given just as college board testees are 
excused for its testing program. There 
should be no difficulty in arranging this 
matter. 

Some schools in which the tests were 
to be given for their own pupils and 
others from nearby schools found that 
rooms were not available to accommodate 
all who wished to be tested at the ap- 
pointed time. This difficulty must be an- 
ticipated and provided for at the time 
when a school or several local schools 
offer their facilities for use as a testing 
center. In some cases it may be neces- 
sary to use rooms in other than school 
buildings. Last May the Committee made 
all due allowance for local conditions at 
the time of the testing because many of 
the difficulties had not been foreseen and 
provided for. Hereafter a more rigid 
adherence to the announced schedule will 
be necessary to protect the interests of 
all parties concerned and to guarantee 
that all testees will have exactly the same 
treatment. Only thus can the Certificate 
of Proficiency which is granted by the 
Committee to those who earn it stand for 
exactly the same thing wherever it may 
be earned. 


Early Enrollment Desirable 


Another thing which should be emyha- 
sized is the importance of the Personality 
Rating Schedule in this testing program. 
As has been said before, employers are 
deeply concerned about the personalities 
of their recruits. For this reason testees 
are given personality ratings which are 
properly weighted in arriving at a com- 
posite rating for vocational ability ir each 
of the fields for which tests are *aken 
The Committee believes that snap ,udg- 
ments of personality at the end ot the 
year are unreliable. Hence a personality 
rating schedule with instructions for using 
it has been constructed and made avail- 
able to those whose students are to take 
the tests next May. Ultimately it is hoped 
that each teacher of students to be tested 
will procure for each such student one of 
these rating schedules early in the year 
and use it meticulously throughout the 
year so that it may be filed with the 
testee’s papers next May. For the present, 
rating schedules kept for a few months 
will be accepted with weightings adjusted 
accordingly. 

By October fifteenth it should be pos- 
sible to select pupils who should be en- 
couraged to enroll for these tests. It is 
doubtful if any who do not stand in the 
upper fifty per cent of the class should 
be included, and in poor classes this di- 
viding line might be lifted as high as the 
upper twenty-five per cent. Be conserva- 
tive. Pupils can be added to the list later. 
Withdrawals also can be made if it is 
discovered that some have been unwisely 
encouraged to enroll. 

When your preliminary list is complete 
send the names and request for the nec- 
essary Personality Rating Schedules (one 
for each testee) to the Joint Committee at 
Peabody House, Kirkland Street, Cam- 
bridge, with fifty cents for each twenty- 
five schedules required. Two cents should 
be collected from each testee to cover 
this charge if other funds are not avail- 
able for it. Some schools prefer to pro- 
cure a schedule for each member of the 
class and postpone the selection of testees 
until later in the year when the dead-line 
date for receiving applications for the 
tests is set by the Committee. 


Cost of Tests 


As has been announced the Committee 
is determined to keep the cost of tests for 
each testee as low as possible. For each 
vocational test taken last May one dollar 
was charged. This fell short of meeting 
the actual cost of the testing program by 
thirty-seven cents per testee. Hence the 
Committee is obliged to set one dollar and 
thirty-seven cents as the fee for the May, 
1939, tests—two cents to be paid for the 
Personality Rating Schedule as is indi- 
cated above and the balance of one dollar 
and thirty-five cents is to be paid on or 
before the final date for enrollments, 
which will be announced later. This date 
will be as late as possible and allow the 
Committee time to print the tests and ar- 
range for giving them. Of course final 
printing orders cannot be placed and final 
plans for test administration cannot be 
made until the testing centers and total 
number of testees are known. 


In some cities school funds were used 
for these tests. In others testees paid the 
fees. It may be possible for the selected 
group of pupils to raise the amount 
needed between October and the final date 
for payment several months later. Per- 
haps local employer groups may be in- 
duced to offer to pay the total amount as 


(Concluded on page 12) 
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JCATION 


HEN business men complained 

as they did in the past, that the 
public schools were not adequately 
preparing students to enter the busi- 
ness world because of insufficient 
skill, commercial educators accepted 
the criticism and sought to allay it. 
Their efforts to meet the demands of 
business in mechanical skills have 
been so successful that at the present 
time standards are set far above the 
old accepted levels and no longer do 
we hear concentrated complaints 
about speed and accuracy. Instead, 
a new and entirely different chal- 
lenge has come from the business 
world. Business now contends, and 
justly so, that in stressing mechanical 
skills and abilities, the individual 
has been neglected. Young people 
are failing to get jobs and to hold 
them because they fail to create 
favorable impressions, are lacking in 
personality, and fail to get along with 
people. 

It is appalling to think that thou- 
sands of young people are being 
graduated every year from our pub- 
lic schools, utterly lacking in charm 
and personality. Yet, recent surveys 
made among business men and per- 
sonnel managers, point out with a 
definiteness that cannot over- 
looked, the increasing importance 
accorded favorable first impressions 
made upon the interviewer. Public 
school graduates are not able to 
demonstrate their mechanical skills, 
because they fail to create a favor- 
able impression in the preliminary 
interview. 


Results of Surveys 

The Carnegie Foundation Survey 
showed that 85% who are discharged 
lose their jobs because of undesir- 
able personality traits. The Harvard 
Survey showed that 65% of all em- 
ployees who lose their jobs do so be- 
cause of a lack of desirable personal 
traits. As a result of this survey, a 
Personality Rating Scale was made 
from the reports of 23 office mana- 
gers, listing eight traits which are 
considered of paramount impor- 
tance in securing and keeping a job.? 
The original number was fifteen but 
finally evolved into the following in 
the order of their respective impor- 
tance: mental alertness, initiative- 
ness, dependability, cooperativeness, 
health, judgment, personal appear- 
ance, courtesy. 


1 Journal of Business Education, 
1936: A Personality Rating Schedule. 
Rulon, et al. Harvard University, 
Massachusetts. 
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Cambridge, 


by Jessie J. Gibson 


Plumas County Schools 
California 


A survey of the situation in San 
Francisco and Oakland made by the 
Sequoia High School, Redwood City, 
California, revealed that 16 out of 
every 75 are dismissed because of 
personality deficiencies.* In this 
study some of the undesirable 
characteristics listed are: annoying 
voice, poor appearance, undesirable 
background, carelessness, clock 
watching, poor address, poor pos- 
ture, red fingernails, excessive make- 


Courtesy Bristol-Myers Co. 


‘We must develop a feeling of 
self-confidence and poise.” 


up, gum chewing, over-dressing, dis- 
courtesy, talking too much. Nine 
qualities considered most desirable 
are, in the order of their rank: good 


personal appearance, grooming, 
pleasing manner, common sense, 
alertness, enthusiasm, cleanliness, 


courtesy, refinement. 

W. C. Ackerly, Personnel Officer, 
New York Stock Exchange, in a 
pamphlet entitled, “That Job You 
Are After” writes, “Personality is 
also a big factor in employment to- 
day. . . . In attempting to sell your 
services, be careful that you display 
your goods to the best advantage. 
The world should not, but generally 
does, judge by appearance. . . . Peo- 
ple will not always speak to you 
about your appearance, but it will be 
the basis of their opinion of you. ... 
Your dress and manner convey to the 
prospective employer his first im- 


2 Journal of Business Education, April, 1937: 
Personality inus. Joseph DeBrum, Sequoia 
High School, Redwood City, California. 


The Purchasing Power of Personality 


pression of you. Poise and good 
posture are necessary. ... Don’t talk 
too fast. . . . Do not overlook the 
favorable impression one can make 
by attention to simple details. . 
Personalize yourseli in every legiti- 
mate way.” 

H. W. Nock, Office Manager, 
Service Department, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., reports that 
in interviewing candidates, six dif- 
ferent interviews and tests are given.® 
lf a poor first impression is made on 
the preliminary interviewer, the ap- 
plicants go no farther. Size, weight, 
appearance, and manner are among 
the points considered. The most 
serious defects found among appli- 
cants are: poor in appearance, un- 
tidy, careless, freakish; lazy-looking, 
slow-moving, tired;  frail-looking, 
sickly, immature; fresh, too for- 
ward, flip; low type; mentally dull, 
slow-thinking; defects of speech; 
physical infirmities; body odor, bad 
breath. If the applicant successfully 
meets the test on personal appear- 
ance, then he can continue with the 
application. It is not until the third 
step in the process that the skills and 
mechanical abilities of the applicant 
are tested. This fact alone, gives 
definite proof that regardless of the 
ability a student may have in short- 
hand and typing, it does him little 
good unless he is able to make a 
favorable first impression. 

Still further proof of this is sup- 
plied by Frances Maule who found 
that Chrysler’s Dr. John J. Caton 
rated personality as at least 50% of 
all we do. She also quotes C. R. 
Dooley, Manager of Industrial Rela- 
tions of the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
4s follows: “In a young man, right 
personal qualities far outweigh any 
special education and training be- 
cause the man who has them can 
readily acquire training, knowledge, 
skill on or supplementary to his 
work. On the other hand, all the 
special skill in the world, without the 
fundamental personal qualities, is 
hopeless. A young man with the 
right personality will make a place 
for himself somewhere. Hire him.* 

It is possible to quote many other 
business men and personnel officers, 


3In an address given at a meeting of the 
Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
March 13, 1937, at Dover. Printed in Journal 
of Business Education, October, 1937: What 
Ts Wrong With Your Commercial Graduates? 
Service Department E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Ine. 

4 National Business Education Quarterly, May, 
1937: Maule, Frances: The Personality of the 
Clerical Worker Counts for Half. 
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but these are sufficient to show con- 
clusively that there is a growing need 
for training in our schools that will 
aid in personality development. Is 
it any wonder that more and more 
schools are beginning to show con- 
cern about the existing situation? 


Definition 


The term “personality,” however, 
is avery broad one and for practical 
purposes, its scope must be defined 
and limited. Frances Maule thinks 
that the foundations of personality 
are embodied in the way we look, 
the way we act, and the way we 
talk.® She says, “If we can just man- 
age to make ourselves easy to look at, 
if we can act in a manner to make 
ourselves acceptable to the persons 
with whom we come in contact, if 
we speak in a way that is suggestive 
of good breeding, culture, physical 
vitality and emotional balance—then 
we shall have the kind of personali- 
ties which employers want.”* An- 
other noted authority writes, “Our 
bodies and faces tell the truth about 
us. Here the absolute facts of our 
characters are revealed. . . . You 
may be the nicest person in the world 
inside, but your task and your duty 
are to show it.”® It is also obvious 
that when the business man speaks 
of personality, he too, means _per- 
sonal appearance. 

It is this phase of personality 
then, to which the school must turn 
its attention. It must endeavor to 
teach young people how to make the 
most of their personal assets through 
improvement in health, appearance, 
disposition, manners, poise, self-con- 
fidence, interest in social and civic 
affairs, and most important of all, 
how to display their wares attrac- 
tively to prospective buyers. 


Training in Personality 
Development 


There are a few schools through- 
out the country which have re- 
cently accepted this training as 
their responsibility and have already 
established a definite program in re- 
gard to it. The Sequoia High School, 
Redwood City, California, sees to it 
that students read for themselves 
the returns received in the study 
made in Oakland and San Francisco. 
The teacher, Mr. DeBrum, thinks 
that this report is more meaningful 
than anything that might be read 
from a book.® In addition, such 

® National Business Education Quarterly, May, 
Worker Costs jor 

Thid. 
Charm. Frederick <A. 

® Journal of Business Education, April, 1937: 


Personality Minus. Joseph DeB i i 
High School, Redwood City, California. asad 
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books as She Strives to Conquer 
and Manners in Business are read 
and reported on. Skits and plays are 
enacted showing the importance of 
good personalities in business. Suc- 
cessful business men and women are 
invited to talk to the classes on this 
topic. In the Balboa High School, 
San Francisco, California, the use 
of the drama is applied in teaching 
the procedure of interviewing.’° The 
Katherine Gibbs School in New 
York City requires its students to 
make a personal application to at 
least three actual business men _be- 
fore graduation from the school. 
Louis A. Leslie, vice-president of the 
school, thinks this practice gives 
poise and ease of manner in inter- 
viewing, as well as in forming valu- 
able placement contacts. Other 
schools giving similar practice in in- 
terviewing are the Joseph A. Maybin 
School for Graduates in New 
Orleans, the Metropolitan Vocational 
High School in New York City, and 
the Merritt Business School, Oak- 
land, California. 


The Merritt Business School has 
set up a series of short courses in 
which is given instruction in the 
proper use of cosmetics, in appro- 
priate modes of dress, in how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, in 
correct speech habits, and in pos- 
ture. 


At Stephens College, a dress 
counselor and beauty consultant 
service has been provided for stu- 
dents. Asa result it was found that 
faulty academic work improved, and 
inferiority complexes and _ self-con- 
sciousness disappeared as_ personal 
appearance improved. Advice on 
health and hygiene proved to be 
more effective than any college 


course in physiology could ever have. 


been.! 


At the suggestion of the late New- 
ton D. Baker, a course in “Per- 
sonality Development and _ Social 
Procedure” has been added to the 
course of study of Cleveland Col- 
lege. This course attempts to teach 
not merely the rules of acceptable 
social procedure but the underlying 
philosophy and psychology which 
give meaning to the procedure fol- 
lowed by people of culture and re- 
finement.’? Students not only study 
the problems involved but are given 
class demonstrations through the 
medium of interviews, dinners, 
dances, and other social activities. 
The topics studied include: correct 
forms of introduction under various 


10 Anderson, Ruth: Applying for a Position. 
Balboa High School, San Francisco, California. 
11 Occupations, March, 1937: Gibbs, Louise: 
Personal Appearance. 
2 Catalog, 1937; Cleveland College, Northwest- 
ern University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


circumstances; how to meet people 
easily and put them at their ease; 
how to start and carry on an interest- 
ing conversation; how to close a 
conversation ; how to use the voice— 
quality, pitch, enunciation, inflec- 
tion; posture; poise; the host and 
hostess in the home, the guest in 
another’s home; getting away grace- 
fully; conduct in public places and 
when traveling; dress for different 
occasions; personality; how we 
make friends; how we lose friends; 
the business interview ; relations with 
business associates. In connection 
with this course, Margery Wilson, a 
nationally known authority on per- 
sonality development, informs the 
writer that the books Charm and The 
New Etiquette figure prominently on 
the required reading list. Among 
other schools using Miss Wilson’s 
books are University of Washington, 
University of Southern California, 
and some of the prominent women’s 
colleges. 


Still other schools are attempting 
to develop “personal adequacy” 
which Louise Gibbs defines as “a 
term that embraces desirable per- 
sonality, personal appearance, proper 
attitudes, and correct personal ap- 
proach."® These attempts, for the 
most part, are made through extra- 
curricular activity, through home- 
room programs, and through as- 
signed reports on history and biogra- 
phies of successful men and women. 
Elaborate personality tests have also 
been worked out and are used in 
some schools as “incentives for de- 
veloping personality of students so 
that they are better prepared for 
life.”** These tests are undoubtedly 
very desirable as a means of check- 
ing growth and progress, but their 
function as a means of developing 
personality is certainly questionable, 
especially when they are given to 
only 25% of the class during their 
senior year, as was reported by the 
author of one such test.1® Doubtless, 
all of these expedients are very 
helpful as tools in personality de- 
velopment, but any one of them by 
itself, cannot fulfill the demand for 
a course of study that strives to de- 
velop a suitable personality for busi- 
ness or for social needs. 


Social vs. Business Personality 


The question may also be raised 
as to why we should speak of a de- 
sirable business personality apart 
from a desirable social personality. 


13.Occupations, March, 1937: Gibbs, Louise: 
Personal Appearance. 
4 Business Education World, November, 1936. 


Orr, L. A.: A Personality Testing Plan. 
5 Tbid. 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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Farm Bookkeeping 
for the Rural High School 


some rural schools bookkeeping 
instruction is based upon farm con- 
ditions, but in a vast number of rural 
schools the instruction is based en- 
tirely upon city conditions. The same 
bookkeeping that is being taught 
in the city high school today is being 
taught in the rural school seventy- 
five miles away from the city. 

Tonight thousands of rural high 
school students will struggle with 
bookkeeping problems entirely alien 
to their experiences. Conscientious 
bookkeeping teachers will lie awake 
trying to think up methods of presen- 
tation that will be within the under- 
standing of these students. 

Rural bookkeeping is not pre- 
sented to students in the city. Why 
should city bookkeeping be taught to 
rural students? Authorities on the 
subject have asked this question, but 
the unfortunate situation continues. 

There are, however, several rea- 
sons why rural schools continue to 
teach “city bookkeeping.” 

In the first place many parents in 
rural areas demand that their chil- 
dren be taught the same bookkeep- 
ing that is being taught in the city 
schools. Last year Tom Smith’s boy 
secured a bookkeeping job in the 
city. In spite of the fact that Tom 
Smith’s boy was the only member 
of last year’s bookkeeping class to 
get a bookkeeping job in the city, 
other parents want their boy or girl 
to have the same opportunity. 

In the second place, we tell our- 
selves, as bookkeeping teachers, that 
learning the principles of bookkeep- 
ing is the important thing. We as- 
sume that the child who has learned 
the principles of city bookkeeping 
will have no difficulty in setting up 
his own farm books. 

With one year of training, how- 

ever, it is an exceptional bookkeeping 
student who can adapt his city mer- 
cantile bookkeeping principles to 
farm record keeping. Yet, we excuse 
our teaching of city bookkeeping in 
the rural school upon this basis. 
_ In the third place, farm bookkeep- 
ing is in its infancy in comparison 
with mercantile bookkeeping. The 
development of mercantile bookkeep- 
ing has been over a long period of 
years, while farm bookkeeping has 
received attention only in very recent 
years. Materials for the instruction 
of farm bookkeeping have conse- 
quently not been fully developed. 
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by Robert Finch 


Euclid High School 
Euclid, Ohio 


Rural bookkeeping is not pre- 
sented to students in the city. Why 
should city bookkeeping be taught 
to rural students? 


Mercantile bookkeeping be- 
come standardized to a high degree. 
Farm conditions, on the other hand, 
are so varied that it is difficult to 
adopt a uniform bookkeeping system 
for all farmers. Farm bookkeeping 
principles can be applied, but a uni- 
form system is far more difficult to 
adopt than in the case of the city 
merchant. 

In the fourth place, a farmer’s per- 
sonal affairs and business affairs 
are so closely tied up that it is often 
difficult to separate the two for ade- 
quate record keeping. The tendency 
of the farmer to look upon his farm 
as a living rather than as a business 
enterprise makes it difficult to sell 
him on the idea of keeping complete 
records, or teaching farm bookkeep- 
ing in his schools. 

Under such conditions as these it 
is a difficult problem confronting the 
rural bookkeeping teacher. The 
trend of the entire field of bookkeep- 
ing instruction away from the voca- 
tional objective toward the personal 
use objective may, however, in- 
fluence the teaching of rural book- 
keeping to a great extent. 

Our teaching of bookkeeping has 
not tied up with student experiences, 
even in the city. The students know 
the how but not the why of book- 
keeping. Every rural bookkeeping 
teacher has been conscious of this 
gap between instruction and_ stu- 
dent experiences. The discovery of 
students who have never been inside 
of a department store brings this 
fact home to the rural bookkeeping 
teacher rather forcefully. 


Rural High School Students Struggle with 
Bookkeeping Problems Entirely Alien 
to their Experiences. 


Opportunities for Adjustment 

With greater emphasis upon the 
personal-use and social aims, rather 
than upon the vocational objectives, 
the rural bookkeeping teacher today 
has an excellent opportunity to sup- 
plement material which will more 
closely tie up with student ex- 
periences. 

On the vocational side of the pic- 
ture, depreciation and inventory, tor 
example, should not be studied 
merely from the mercantile side of 
bookkeeping, but from the farm side 
as well. There are many factors that 
must be considered in farm deprecia- 
tion that do not have to be con- 
sidered in mercantile depreciation. 
Rural bookkeeping students should 
know these factors and why they 
exist. 
Appreciation in certain types of 
farm properties, the time to take 
farm inventory, and the various 
classes of farm income and expendi- 
tures should also be understood by 
the student. 

Some teachers are able to work 
out interesting problems of their 
own which fit local conditions and 
are a supplement to the regular book- 
keeping course. By such a procedure 
students are able to see more clearly 
the relationship between a city busi- 
ness and a farm business. The ten- 
dency to consider bookkeeping as a 
procedure belonging only to the city 
has been partly responsible for the 
slow growth of record keeping on 
the part of farmers and small busi- 
ness men. 

The need for bookkeeping in the 
rural areas is not entirely confined 
to the farmer. There is, also, a defi- 
nite need for bookkeeping instruc- 
tion for the small merchant. “Cigar- 
box” methods of bookkeeping, un- 
fortunately, are still practiced by 
many small business men. ; 

Under the circumstances which we 
have mentioned there is no need, 

however, of throwing 

out the present text- 
books. Most of the 
texts are well 
planned units of 
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instruction, but the rural bookkeep- 
ing teacher should be aware of his 
limitations in meeting the rural needs, 
His teaching must be adjusted to fit 
the local needs. 

If farm bookkeeping is ignored in 
giving the regular bookkeeping 
course in the rural school, then two 
or three weeks should be spent in 
supplementary work at the close of 
the course. If possible, however, 
farm bookkeeping should be supple- 
mented throughout the regular course 
in order that the students may see 
the entire picture and have an un- 
derstanding of bookkeeping as a 
whole. 

Supplementing the regular course 
is not a difficult job. The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
publishes several interesting, short 
bulletins on farm bookkeeping. The 
State of Indiana, Department of 
Public Instruction, has prepared 
several valuable bulletins. The 
United States Department of the In- 
terior, also, publishes a very instruc- 
tive booklet. 

The information given in these 
booklets and bulletins is adequate to 
give both teacher and student an un- 
derstanding of the basic principles 
and problems of farm bookkeeping. 
The busy teacher will find the ma- 
terials in these booklets sufficient for 


a one- or two-year high school book- 
keeping course. Complete supple- 
mentary material to meet local con- 
ditions may be compiled from them. 

A majority of rural students in all 
probability will spend their lives in 
rural areas. They have a right to an 
understanding of farm and _ local 
business bookkeeping. Every rural 
bookkeeping teacher has an obliga- 
tion to teach his students some of the 
basic principles needed. The theory 
that they will be able to apply their 
mercantile bookkeeping to their own 
farm is a fallacy. It is our job to 
guide them in some of the farm 
principles regardless of the under- 
lying circumstances that may pre- 
vent a regular course in the instruc- 
tion of farm bookkeeping. 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE COUNCIL PRESIDENT 


(Continued from page 7) 


end that we may bring about a completely 
integrated program of business education 
which will meet all needs of all people in 
this field of training. 

5. I believe that we should look for- 
ward to the establishment of a central 
office for the Councit with a permanent 
paid executive secretary in charge of its 
activities. 

6. I believe that the Councit should not 
attempt to develop its own research 
agency for the investigation of the many 
problems which press for solution, but 
rather that it should co-operate with the 
research departments of our universities 
by making available to them problems 
which they are equipped to handle and 
allocating to them funds for the support 
Semin undertakings whenever pos- 
sible. 

7.1 believe that the delegate body, 
which is the Councit, should be so con- 
structed as to make for greater continuity 
and efficiency in the handling of the 
Councit’s affairs, and that such changes 
in the election of delegates as may be 
necessary to bring about a more perma- 
nent body should be made at the earliest 
possible date. 

&. I believe that an even closer contact 
between the officers of the Councm and 
the delegates should be maintained at all 
times, and that member associations 
should be asked to pass judgment on pol- 
icy-making activities at every regular 
meeting. 

9. I deem it of the greatest importance 
that a way shall be found to bring THE 
JourNnaAL or Business Epucation, as the 
official organ of the CounciL, to the desk 
of every member of every affiliated asso- 
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ciation. 

The above items have been set down 
here merely to indicate the direction which 
my own thinking is taking in connection 
with Councit affairs. But as I said above, 
I know too little about the Counci and 
its functions to speak unhesitatingly about 
its future. Perhaps this ignorance is my 
best qualification for the task which I 
have undertaken. 

Please be assured that while Dr. Lomax 
has been permitted to relinquish his office, 
he has not been allowed to think that his 
task is finished. He will be the connect- 
ing link between the past and future of 
the Counc, and thus insure that there 
will be no interruption of the Councit’s 
growth in numerical strength and_ vital 
influence in the field of business educa- 
tion. Let me add in conclusion that if the 
new officers strike out in new directions 
in guiding the Counct’s affairs, it must 
not be understood that the old officers, 
had they remained in power, would have 
done otherwise. Progressive officers, old 
or new, always will be striking out in new 
directions ; this is the law of progress. 
While we shall be suggesting new things 
to be done, we shall also be following 
leads which our predecessors have given 
us; unfinished business which they began 
and we conclude. 

In the next number of the JourNAL we 
shall hope to submit a more comprehen- 
sive proposal for the future of the Coun- 
cit. In the meantime, give the affairs of 
the CouNcIL some thought and be pre- 
pared to criticize its officers’ proposal con- 
structively when it reaches you. The 
CoUNCIL is your responsibility ; don’t side- 
step it—Frederick G. Nichols. 


MEASURING RESULTS 


(Continued from page 8) 


a reward or prize for excellence of work 
in the courses pursued. Other ways of 
meeting this small expense can be found. 
But almost any parent will be willing to 
pay this small amount to give his boy or 
girl a chance to win a Certificate of Pro- 
ficiency which should command _nation- 
wide recognition. 


Sample Sets of Tests 


As long as they last sample sets of the 
May, 1938, tests can be had at a cost of 
one dollar for the set of eight tests, with 
instructions for giving each, by remitting 
that amount to the Joint Committee at the 
address given above. Only a limited sup- 
ply is available, so those who desire them 
should order soon. These tests are in- 
cluded in the set: Bookkeeping, steno- 
graphic, typing, filing, machine transcrib- 
ing, key drive calculating machine, fun- 
damentals (spelling, grammar, arithmetic, 
business information) and general infor- 
mation. 


Reporting Results 


All of the test papers for 1938 were 
rated before the end of June. Since some 
schools closed early in June announce- 
ments of results could not reach them 
before their closing dates and final re- 
ports in such cases had to be made 
through local school board offices. This 
occasioned some delay. It is the determi- 
nation of the Committee to report the 
results of the 1939 tests not later than 
June 15th. The gain in time this year 
over that required in 1937 leads to the 
conviction that the proposed 1939 sched- 
ule can be maintained. 


In the above statement I have tried to 
clear up some of the more important 
points about which there has been some 
misunderstanding. In the October num- 
ber of this journal, and others circulating 
among business educators, there will be 
a detailed statement concerning the re- 
sults of the tests taken in May, 1938, with 
comparisons between those results and 
those taken in 1937. An attempt will be 
made to account for the successes and 
failures in such a way as to indicate what, 
if any, modifications of training methods 
should be made in preparing for the 
May, 1939, tests. 

Now is the time to sign up for the cur- 
rent year’s tests if you wish to cooperate 
in the further extension of this testing 
service and reap for your pupils such 
benefits as will surely accrue to them from 
it. The permanent Joint Committee is a 
greatly expanded one. Its members—em- 
ployers and educators—will be of great 
assistance in the further improvement of 
the testing program and in bringing it to 
the attention of those for whose benefit 
it has been undertaken. 


The National Council of Business Edu- 
cation is glad to sponsor this enterprise 
in the belief that it will help develop and 
maintain better standards of business 
training in our public and private schools. 
The Council will issue a bulletin of infor- 
mation regarding this testing program 
and announce it at an early date. In the 
meantime this brief report should enable 
teachers to take the first steps necessary 
to enroll their 1939 graduates for the tests 
to be given near the end of the school 
year. 
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A Personal Typing Program 
Educationally Effective the 


Seventh Grade 


YPEWRITING, long recognized 

by far-seeing teachers and ad- 
ministrators as having great educa- 
tional significance for high school 
and college students, now takes its 
rightful place as a tool of learning 
at a much earlier age. 

Professor Frederick G. Nichols, 
of Harvard University, concisely de- 
scribed this desirable development 
when he said :* 


An early mastery of typewriting as 
a useful medium of expression makes 
it possible greatly to accelerate the 
tempo of the educative process and, 
by using better instruction materials 
and methods, to reduce the time re- 
quired for acquiring reasonably good 
typing ability. 


At last one may approve the teach- 
ing of typewriting to boys and girls 
relatively early, because in doing so: 


(1) their education thus will be 
broadened, deepened, and great- 
ly accelerated ; 


(2) They will acquire a more ef- 
ficient writing instrument which 
may personally useful 
throughout their lives; 


(3) they no longer will need to de- 
vote a large amount of time to 
unproductive practice on mean- 
ingless combinations of letters; 


(4) they can begin almost at once 
to use the typing skill derived 
from their study and practice 
of this art; and 


(5) they no longer will need to be 
stimulated by false motivation 
through the vocational objective. 


Dr. Bruce White summarized as 
follows? the advantages of using 
typewriting in college work reported 
by 203 students: saves time; makes 
self-criticism, correction, and revision 
easier ; improves general appearance ; 
and secures those advantages result- 
ing from the fact that typewriting is 
a better tool for the expression of 
thought than is handwriting. 


It is the purpose of this article to 
report an extensive study made by a 
public school system (Tacoma, 
Washington,) over a period of four 


1 Merrick, N. L., Bown, R. F., and Dvorak, A., 
My Typewriter and I, New York, American Book 
Company, 1937, p. iv. 

2 White, Bruce, 


College Success,” 
377 (May, 1935) 


SEPTEMBER, 1938 


“Typewriting as a Factor in 
School Review, XLIII, 5, 


by Nellie L. Merrick 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
Formerly Director of Personal Typing 
Public Schools, Tacoma, Washington 


Editor’s Remarks: Miss Merrick 
has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence from the Tacoma Public 
Schools in order to engage in 
teaching and research at The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The research 
in ty pewriting at the University of 
Chicago is to be carried on jointly 
by the School of Business and the 
Department of Education. We 
hope to carry an article about this 
work later. 


years. Three questions to which 
answers were sought were: 
1. Can useful skill in typewriting be 


acquired in one semester by sev- 
enth grade students? 


. Is this educationally desirable? 
. How can this best be accomplished? 


Historical Background 


The study in time saving in learn- 
ing and teaching typewriting, subsi- 
dized by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York through the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, initiated at the University 
of Washington and directed by Dr. 
August Dvorak, Professor of Edu- 
cation, showed in its early stages that 
a more fluent mode of expression in 
the public schools is desirable*, that 
touch typewriting for children is 
entirely practicable*, and that the 
cost of teaching typewriting can be 
greatly reduced.® 

This research was then extended 
to a public school system in order 
that the practicability of the findings 
might be verified. A brief word 
about the history of junior high 

3 Dealey, W. L., and Dvorak, A., “A Newer, 
More Fluent Mode of Expression in the Public 


Schools,”’ Educational Outlook, VIII, 3, 150-153 
(March, 1934). 

4 Merrick, Nellie L., ‘Touch Typewriting for 
Children,” Educational Administration and. Su- 
pervision, March, 1935, 226-229. 

5 Uhl, W. L., and Dvorak, A., 
ing Typewriting Can Be Greatly 
Nation’s Schools, XI, 1933, 39-42. 


“Cost of Teach- 
Reduced,” 


school typewriting in the Tacoma 
Public Schools, whose experience is 
very similar to that in other cities, 
is in order. 

In 1925, a separate junior high 
(intermediate) school organization 
was adopted to care for the educa- 
tion of pupils in grades seven, eight, 
and nine, and two semesters of type- 
writing on an elective basis in the 
8th and 9th grades were provided 
for the cultural, exploratory, and 
pre-vocational values they were as- 
sumed to have. During the next 
several years, however, it became 
apparent that the advantages claimed 
for such a curricular set-up were not 
being realized. Average pupil at- 
tainment was so low that little or 
no personal utility value was shown. 
The vocational typing teachers at 
the eleventh grade level claimed that 
so little skill was retained that such 
training might better not be started 
at the jumor high school level. 
Methods and materials of instruction 
entirely unsuited to the purposes of 
the junior high school organization 
and the needs of these students com- 
pletely nullified any supposed edu- 
cational advantages of this expen- 
sive, time-consuming training in 
typewriting. Consequently, by 1934, 
typing instruction had been elimi- 
nated from four of the intermediate 
schools and was diminishing in the 
other two. 

Inspired, however, by the early 
findings of the Carnegie Study in 
Typewriting being conducted at the 
University of Washington, and af- 
forded an opportunity to take part 
in its research, an experimental pro- 
gram was set up with new and more 
suitable objectives to discover the 
practicability of progressive methods 
and materials of instruction and im- 
proved equipment. Initiated in one 
school (Stewart Intermediate*) in 
the fall of 1934, the accomplishment 
in the eighth and ninth grades was 
so superior that the curricular offer- 
ing was placed at the seventh grade 
level the second semester and ex- 
tended to the other five intermediate 
schools the following semester. 

® Bown, R. F., ‘“Nonvocational Typewriting in 


the Junior High School,” The Clearing House, 
September, 1935, 35-38. 
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Procedure 


Improvement of instruction in 
typewriting depends chiefly on the 
clarity and soundness of the objec- 
tives and the effectiveness with 
which materials, equipment, and 
teaching techniques contribute to the 
accomplishment of the particular 
objectives set up. 

John M. Trytten, of the University 
of Michigan, penetratingly ob- 
serves 

In practice, typewriting objectives 
do not agree with the current preach- 
ing on the values of the subject. 
Teachers urge that all pupils should 
have an opportunity to acquire the 
ability to write by machine because 
the ability to express themselves in 
writing is one of the most desirable 
of the outcomes of school training 
and because the urge to write re- 
sults in mental activity that develops 
power. Studies have shown, and the 
experience of teachers confirms the 
finding, that the use of the type- 
writer stimulates pupils to do more 
writing by decreasing the resistance 
to such activity and by increasing the 
satisfactions from it. On the other 
hand, practice is still mainly con- 
cerned with “words-per-minute” and 
with vocational applications that have 
neither interest nor value for the 
large number of pupils who have no 
intention of becoming office typists. 
In the Tacoma intermediate 

schools, under the revised curricu- 
lar offering, these objectives of per- 


7. Exploration of prevocational inter- 
ests and aptitude s while acquiring 
a useful tool for satisfying school 
and personal needs 


Machines used in the experiment 
were equipped with the Simplified 
Keyboard.* Suitable teaching ma- 
terials were evolved gradually, in 
mimeographed form, and not until 
the fifth semester were sufficient and 
suitable materials available in printed 
form. The Type-Pacer’®  de- 
veloped by the Carnegie Study was 
indispensable in building rates, re- 
lieving tension, and releasing the 
teacher for real teaching. Copy- 
holders for holding the books, stop- 
watches for teaching purposes (not 
just for testing), and tables suited 
to the size of the pupils, so that a 
gradual upward slope of the arm 
and hand was allowed, were also 
part of the equipment. 

The educational values of type- 
writing are not inherent in the type- 
writer itself, nor even in the text- 
book. They result from the expert 
handling by an expert teacher of the 
multitude of variables which are 
found in the typewriting classroom. 
The eight teachers who took part in 
this study were either inexperienced 
in the teaching of typewriting or 
steeped in the traditional way of do- 
ing things. Throughout the experi- 


“A workroom was provided in each intermediate school, to which the children could 
be sent by any teacher.”’ 


sonal typing were set up as being 
worthwhile and appropriate: 


1. Useful skills in transcribing from 
typed, longhand, or printed copy 

2. Ability to compose on the type- 
writer 

3. Ability to use typewriting as a 
method of study 

. Greater fluency in written English 
and accuracy in written English 
usage 

. Habits of self-criticism—editing 
and improving final copies 

. Widening the learner’s range of 
interests 


TSchool Review, September, 1937, p. 552. 
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ment they varied considerably in re- 
gard to their own skill, and parti- 
cularly in regard to their ability to 
reflect in their teaching a clear un- 
derstanding of the objectives of the 
course. 

The teaching techniques were 
based in varying degree on the fol- 
lowing psychological principles’! un- 

§ Davis, Dwight, “An Evaluation of the Sim- 
Busin Ty} Keyboard,” The Journal of 

ucation, May, June, September, Oc- 
Merrick, et al, 
10 Dvorak, August, Rhythm in 


Typewriting, ” The Journal of Business Educa- 
tion, February, 1935. 


derlying the acquisition of skill in 
typewriting, applied at the seventh 
grade level: 


(1) Since typing habits are shifting, 
conditioned behavior, their develop- 
ment is subject to the control of the 
teacher. 

(2) Directed effort is better than 
undirected effort. 

(3) Mastery of technique (“form” 
in the athlete’s sense of the word) is 
_— requisite in the mastery of a 
skill. 

(4) Speed has to do first with fast 
motions and later with fast rates. 

(5) Correct motions are: simple, 
fast, smooth, rhythmic, unhurried, re- 
laxed, and pleasant. 

(6) Successful typing consists of 
complete behavior patterns. 

(7) Skills must be acquired at cor- 
rect speeds. 

(8) Control and relaxation are fun- 
damental to successful typing. 

(9) Direct dictation is time saving. 


It is impossible, of course, within 
the scope of this article to go into 
detail concerning the specific train- 
ing for accomplishing each of the 
objectives, but it was constantly kept 
in mind that desirable habits don’t 
“just happen.” Ability to compose, 
for instance, does not come from 
endless copying; the children do not 
automatically know how to spell the 
names of the days of the week, nor 
where to put the apostrophe, or 
periods, just because they are in 
front of a typewriter. Each skill 
and the application of that skill must 
be taught over a period of time and 
reinforced in a variety of ways. 


The most accurate statement that 
can be made at this time about 
measurement techniques in personal 
typing is that they are entirely in- 
adequate. ‘“Words-per-minute” even 
if it were not an arbitrary, unsatis- 
factory method, still measures only 
one-third of the objectives. An at- 
tempt is being made to develop valid, 
convenient, and objective methods 
of measuring ability to compose on 
the machine, dependability in spell- 
ing, punctuation, use of possessives 
and other aspects of correct form, 
letter writing, writing from rough 
drafts, and other uses of typing skill, 
but a solution of the problem cannot 
be reported at this time. 


Skill that is desirable enough to 
be acquired is valuable enough to be 
conserved and utilized. To the ex- 
tent that machines, room space, and 
supervision were available, a work- 
room was provided in each inter- 
mediate school, to which the children 
could be sent by any teacher. The 
innumerable school uses for typing in 
the junior high school include prepa- 
ration of work in English composi- 


11See Dvorak, et al, 
York, American Book, 


we Behavior, New 
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tion, geography, history, literature, 
music, Civics, art, mathematics, and 
in such special activities as articles 
for the school paper, club reports, 
and school programs. Some of the 
specific personal applications of type- 
writing for children of this age are: 
notebooks, themes, travel letters, ad- 
dressing envelopes, semi-business let- 
ters, friendly letters, taking and re- 
cording notes for oral themes and re- 
ports, arrangement of debate ma- 
terials, book reports, original poems, 
recipes and labels on cards, simple 
tabulations, progress charts, lists of 
names, shopping lists, simple drama- 
tization and dialogue, school and 
church programs, minutes of meet- 
ings and filling in blanks. 


Presentation of Data 


Description of Group 

The experiment involved approxi- 
mately 3500 unselected seventh 
grade pupils, 450 eighth and ninth 
grade junior high school pupils, and 
700 senior high school pupils. The 
following data are confined to the 
seventh grade pupils—one semester 
of typewriting only. 

The pupils were average in 
chronological age, mental age, physi- 
cal development, and educational ac- 
complishment. The average chrono- 
logical age was 12 years 5 months 
(range, 10 years 5 months to 14 
years, 9 months). Their average 
mental age was 13.07 years (range, 
10 years 2 months to 17 years 1 
month). Their average Intelligence 
Quotient was 104 (range 68-142). 
The girls were slightly superior to 
the boys in mental ability (I. Q., 
girls 106.2; boys 101). 


Findings 

For convenience in measurement 
and comparison the achievement in 
terms of gross and net words per 
minute is here presented. The usual 
measured copy tests and scoring rules 
were used. (See following table.) 


TABLE I 


TYPEWRITING ATTAINMENT ON THE 
STANDARD KEYBOARD IN NET WORDS 
AS FOUND 


IN THE 
TUDY OF 3500 SEVENTH 


GRADE PUPILS 


Kibby (a) 
Standard Car- 
Se- J Key- negie (b) Tacoma 
mester Quartile board Simplified Keyboard 


Ol 


(a) Ira W. Kibby, “A Study of Typewriting Ac- 
complishments in California 

Schools,” March, 1933, State Dept. of Educ., 

Sacramento. 

(b) Davis, Dwight, Op cit. 
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Throughout the experiment, either 
because of greater physical or men- 
tal maturity, or greater aptitude for 
typing, the girls as a group were su- 
perior in performance to the boys. 
This difference seems most conspicu- 
ous in the fourth quartile. Average 
scores were: Gross—girls, 32; boys, 
26. Net—girls, 24; boys, 20. Figure 
1, based on 1326 cases covering three 
semesters in which the data were 
tabulated according to sex shows 
these differences graphically. 


FIGURE 1 


PERCENTILE DISTRIBUTION OF GROSS 
ND NET TYPEWRITING SCORES FOR 
SEVENTH GRADE _ PUPILS (616 
BOYS, 710 GIRLS), SIMPLIFIED KE 
BOARD, SCHOOLS, 
1935-1 


0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
Percentiles 


Note: The figures at the left side of the graph 
are to designate words per minute. 


Since one of the major objec- 
tives of the study was to discover 
whether, during the process of learn- 
ing the mechanics of typing, learn- 
ing in any other field might take 
place, especially in English usage 
and spelling, the following table 
from the Bown and Smith study” 
is quoted to show the semester gains 
in averages in capitalization, punc- 
tuation, English usage, and spelling 
made by junior high school stu- 
dents who were taking typing and a 
comparable group which was _ not 
taking typing. This study showed 
that the total gains in the English 
abilities tested were greater for the 
typing group (not taking English) 
than for the English group (not tak- 
ing typing). 

12 Bown, R. F., and Smith, Dorothy Ruth, “In- 


tegration of English Usage and Typing Skills,” 
The Clearing House, December, 1937, 233-37. 


SEMESTER GAINS IN AVERAGES, MADE 
ON EACH OF FIVE TEST ITEMS BY 144 
JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS TAKING 
TYPING AND 296 JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL 
PUPILS NOT TAKING TYPING 


Group II 
English 
Ave. 
Gain 


Group I 
Typing 
Ave. 


Test Items Gain 


Capitalization .... 2.30 1,72 
Punctuation 3.87 4.56 
English Usage.... 0.44 0.86 
Spelling I 5.05 2.63 
Spelling IL 4.49 


16.17 


The children’s own statements as 
to the effect of typing on their spell- 
ing are also very interesting. These 
and other data concerning compos- 
ing rates, improvement in handling 
possessives, letter writing, etc., can- 
not be presented objectively or in de- 
tail at this time, however. 

Attempts to predict typewriting 
achievement were far from satisfac- 
tory, although the following correla- 
tion table shows some interesting 
facts that may prove useful later. 
It will be noted that the only sig- 
nificant correlations are between 
Gross and Net in typewriting and 
between reading comprehension and 
reading rate. 


CORRELATION TABLE 


Read- 
Gross 
Typing C. A. 


Net 
Typing 751 
Gross 
Typing 
Cy 
M: As 
Reading 
Rate 


Typewriting needs to be taught. 
Direct dictation is probably the 
most useful single technique in de- 
veloping skilled and reliable typists. 
There is no relation between men- 


tal age and typing success as 
measured in terms of Gross and Net, 
but I. Q. is undoubtedly a significant 
factor in the application of skill. 

Accomplishment on the simplified 
keyboard is definitely superior to 
that on the standard keyboard. 

At this age level the girls are defi- 
nitely superior to the boys. This 
presents few teaching problems in 
either mixed or segregated classes. 

Skill in typewriting reinforces, 
supplements, and motivates training 
in the mechanics of writing, as well 
as in the editing of rough drafts and 
final copy. 
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Evidence based on a large number 
of unselected cases confirms these 
findings of the Bown and Smith 
study’*; 


“The acquisition of skill in type- 
writing results in the learning of 
other specific skills, especially capital- 
ization and spelling, to a satisfactory 
degree, even greater than when study- 
ing these skills in classes especially 
designed for the purpose. 

“The facts presented in this study 
make it practicable to include in the 
seventh grade (first year of junior 
high school) a typing course, either 
in place of or along with the present 
English class. 

“To insure permanence of English 
and typing habits the course should 
extend over two semesters instead of 
one. Not only could the English and 
typing gains Ne greater but also the 
integration and application of typing 
to other phases of English could be 
better developed.” 


Conclusions 


Handwriting is not only an in- 
efficient medium of communication 
and an inadequate tool of learning, 
but also it too frequently obscures 
inaccuracies in form and content. 

Traditional methods, material, and 
equipment cannot be justified at the 
intermediate school level in terms of 
educational accomplishment, or time 
and money cost of teaching type- 
writing. 

Measurement techniques in per- 
sonal typing are highly inadequate. 

Skill that is desirable enough to 
be acquired is valuable enough to be 
conserved and _ utilized. 

Wide variations in accomplish- 
ment in typewriting among schools 
with similar pupil personnel show 
the important part the teacher plays 
in the learning process. Those classes 
and schools which had the highest 
Gross rates early in the semester had 
the highest Net rates later in the 
semester, had enjoyed much more 
extensive use of their skill, and 
more nearly accomplished all the ob- 
jectives of the course. 

An integrated typing and English 
course is practicable and profitable, 
resulting in superior achievement in 
English, skill in typewriting, and 
conservation of student time and 
school expenditures. Such a course 
should probably include an hour per 
day, with the year (two semesters) 
divided somewhat as follows (de- 
pending upon the school curriculum 
and schedule): 9 weeks, typing; 9 
weeks, typing and English composi- 
tion; 9 weeks, use of typing skill in 
composition or literature (very little 
typing instruction) ; 9 weeks, litera- 
ture, with typing as a study tool and 
medium of expression. 


3 Tbid, pp. 236-237. 
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Where Do Our Words Come From? 


Some of them have lived for thousands of years and have played their 
parts in many lands and many civilizations. They may record ancient 
superstitions. They may be monuments to customs dating back to 
classical antiquity. They may reveal the manners and beliefs of an- 
cestors shrouded in the mists of ancient history. Words that you use 
today may have been the slang of Roman soldiers twenty centuries 
ago or the lingo of a Malay savage. They may have been used by an 
Athenian poet or by an Anglo-Saxon farmer. Thousands of our words 
are, in themselves, miniatures from the history of humanity—glimpses 
of episodes in the growth of civilization, pictures of life in a dim past. 
The diorama shown below is one of a series that picture the earliest 
known meanings of several common words. 


Volume 
A Roll of Writing 


In ancient times when papy- 
rus was prepared for writing, 
the separate pieces were pasted 
or glued together in one long 
sheet usually from five to eight 
inches wide, and then rolled up 
on a short rod. As the work 
was written, and later read, it 
was gradually unrolled from one 
staff and at the same _ time 
rolled up again on another. The 
Latin word for such a written 
document was volumen, ‘‘a roll’ 
of writing, derived from volvere, 
“to roll.’’ This was borrowed 
in French as volume, and this 
borrowed, in, turn, in English. 
The word has kept pace with 
improvements in the materials 
and form of books, and volume, 
now means paper cut in sheets, 
folded and sewed, and usually 
with a pair of stiff cover boards 
to preserve it. 


Reproduced by Permission of the Publishers of Picturesque 
Word Origins. Copyright, 1933, by G. & C. Merriam Company. 


The ancient herdsman with his flock gave us our word congregation. The symbolism 
so beautifully expressed in David’s twenty-third Psalm is fully justified by the origins of 
our words congregation and pastor. 

The Latin word grex, gregis means ‘“‘flock’’ or ‘“‘herd’’ and is the basis for the word 
congregare meaning ‘‘to collect into a flock.” From this source comes the Latin word 
congregatio, and in turn, our own word congregation, which therefore goes back to the 
original meaning, ‘‘a flock of sheep.” The word pastor carries out the same symbolism. 


Latin pascere, pastum, means ‘‘to pasture,” ‘‘to feed.’’ From this word comes Latin 
pastor, ‘‘a shepherd’’ or ‘‘one who has the care of flocks.’” The same word in English 
means ‘‘a keeper of souls’’ or “‘minister of a church.” The two words therefore preserve 
the symbolism of the shepherd and his flock as applied to the pastor and his congrega- 


tion. 
e 


Bedlam really was a madhouse. The story is told in Webster's New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition, how the priory of St. Mary of Bethlehem in London, founded 
in 1247, came to be used in the early 15th century as a hospital for the insane. 
Familiarly known as Bethlehem, the name of this asylum was contracted in popular 
usage to Bethlem, Bedlem or Bedlam. The name came to be applied to any lunatic 
asylum, or madhouse, and consequently, in our own day, to any scene of uproar and 


confusion. 
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Tools of Shorthand 


by James R. Power 


Manual Arts Evening High School 
Los Angeles, California 


OST shorthand writers are 

more or less aware that behind 
the art of recording the spoken word 
‘here lies a highly romantic story, but 
rarely do they give consideration to 
ine fact that each of the tools of 
<horthand has a_ romantic back- 
eround of its own. 

With regard to the word “tool” 
\Vebster says: 

In a wide sense, a “tool” may be 
used to include almost any implement 
or object used in performing an oper- 
ation, or carrying on work of any 
kind... . In this use, as in statutes 
exempting instruments of earning a 
livelihood . .. a “tool” has been held 
to designate books, a horse and wagon, 

a piano . . . a sewing machine. 

We may very properly, therefore, 
designate blackboards, chalk, pencils, 
pens, ink, paper, typewriters, and 
carbon paper, as shorthand tools, 
since they are the instruments with 
which we not only learn to write, but 
later exercise our acquired ability 
by actually recording in symbol and 
reproducing in type the words we 
hear spoken, thereby earning our 
livelihood. 

However, an acquaintance with 
some of the interesting facts relat- 
ing to the history of these aids to 
shorthand writing should not be con- 
fined to the shorthand fraternity, but 
would appear to be of value to any 
teacher, of any subject, in any 
school. 


Blackboards 


About the most conspicuous object 
in the modern American  schoor 
room is the blackboard. So familiar 
has this article become that it might 
be presumed to have always been a 
part of our school equipment, but 
such is not the case. 

The blackboard has an interesting 
history, which goes so far back that 
we can not trace its actual begin- 
ning. It is quite obvious, however, 
that the blackboard is a direct, lineal 
descendant of the small slate upon 
which school children used to do 
their writing, and that the slate itself 
is a descendant of the old hornbook. 
Numerous 13th century manuscripts 
contain cuts of modified hornbooks, 
larger than could be conveniently 
held in the hand, hanging on the 
schoolroom wall by an eye in the 
handle. These are probably the first 
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representations of blackboards. In 
a book published in 1658 a black- 
board is shown which is somewhat 
like the ones we use today. 

The blackboard first appeared in 
America at West Point Military 
Academy, where it was introduced in 
1817 by a graduate of the Poly- 
technic School of Paris, Mr. Claude 
Cuzel. It was used to teach geome- 
try in Boston in 1823; in 1824 a 
board was used at Bowdoin College, 
and in 1839 we read that boards 
were common in Connecticut schools, 
although the teachers rarely used 
them. 

Of particular interest to us today 
is that the blackboard has become 
practically indispensable for the suc- 
cessful teaching of shorthand. 

Blackboards are of three types— 
natural slate, imitation slate, and 
manufactured boards. The most 
satisfactory of these for all purposes 
is the natural slate, which is perma- 
nent, economical, sanitary, fireproof, 
easy to clean, easy to write on. The 
first blackboard installed in the 
Pennsylvania schools in 1863 is still 
in daily use. 

Slate for blackboard purposes 
comes only from quarries in Lehigh 
and Northampton counties in Penn- 
sylvania. The deposit from which 
it is taken is 400 feet thick, 800 feet 
below the surface, and it is quarried 
in slabs weighing as much as eight 
tons. The cleavage of slate is so per- 
fect that sheets of 7’ 0” x 5’ 0” are 
easily split to the standard thickness 
of %4” and 3%”, while smaller pieces 
have been split in competitions to 
1/64”. This property is most pro- 
nounced when the slate is “green” 
or fresh, and splitting becomes more 
difficult after the material has been 
exposed to the atmosphere for some 
time. 

Curiously enough, slate black- 
boards are temperamental, and must 
be treated with care if they are to 
retain their original appearance and 
satisfactory qualities. They must 
be “broken in” according to a pre- 
scribed set of rules, and dry-cleaned ; 
washing is detrimental to the sur- 
face, as it causes streaks of chalk 
dust to become glued to the board, 
resulting in a whitish appearance, 
whereas one properly cleaned will 
remain black and velvety. 


Although we usually refer to the 
“blackboard,” green is often the 
favored color as being more restful 
to the eye. Hygienists say that black 
lettering on a white ground is much 
easier to read than white lettering on 
black, but over against this supposed 
advantage may be set the fact that a 
large white board would stimulate 
the retina unduly over a large field 
of vision, and fatigue the eye 
muscles. 

While slate boards are permanent 
and satisfactory in every way, their 
initial cost is sometimes advanced as 
an objection to their installation. In 
England glass has used, 
roughened on the front and painted 
on the back. This variation was in- 
troduced about 1900, and in 1902 
educational authorities there re- 
ported that it was the best possible 
material available for blackboards. 
This, of course, is a very general 
and inclusive statement, because a 
surface which has been roughened 
is anything but a suitable one upon 
which to write shorthand, one of the 
most prominent uses of blackboards 
today. It is the uniform hardness 
and smoothness of slate that makes 
it pre-eminently the blackboard ma- 
terial for shorthand teaching. 

Nevertheless, since some kind of 
board is an indispensable adjunct to 
classroom teaching, it is worthwhile 
to record efforts which the English 
continue to make, looking toward 
the improvement over black- 
boards now in use. From experi- 
ments conducted by the National In- 
stitute of Industrial Psychology, it 
would appear that blue chalk on a 
light yellow board provides the best 
combination of colors. In this ex- 
periment it was found that children, 
on the average, were able to copy 10 
per cent more in the same time from 
a yellow board than from a black 
one. The clue to efficiency possibly 
lies in the reflective factor to which 
reference has already been made, but 
not, as the hygienists seem to think, 
solely because a large white board 
would unduly stimulate the retina. 
The reflective factor of the black- 
board is from 10 to 15 per cent, 
while that of white paper is 85 to 90 
per cent, and it is the movement of 
the eye from the one to the other that 
produces the strain and reduces the 
efficiency. 

Experiments conducted in 1911 
and in 1924 indicated that black 
lines on a yellow ground form the 
most legible combination, which was 
29 per cent better than the worst test 
combination, red on green. White 
on black was inferior to nine other 
combinations. In 1911 the second 
and third places were found to fall 
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to green on white and red on white. 
In 1924, when modern control 
methods were utilized, black on yel- 
low was again placed first; maroon 
on pale butt, and black on pale buff, 
were respectively second and third. 

lt is quite evident that the psy- 
chology ot teaching is as closely in- 
terwoven with the color of the board 
as it is with other classroom condi- 
tions. The English are continuing 
their researches to ascertain the ma- 
terials from which these “boards” 
may best be made, and it appears 
probable that glass, wall-cloth on a 
roller, and faience, may prove the 
most serviceable. 

In the United States we are be- 
ginning to adopt some of these new 
ideas, and a blackboard is appearing 
in the schools with a triple-service 
design. Besides serving as a con- 
ventional blackboard, it may be re- 
versed and used for bulletin board 
displays, while tilted, it becomes an 
easel for art work. This board, in- 
cidentally, is made of ground glass. 

Many patents have been issued in 
the United States on “blackboards 
other than slate,” the first of which 
was granted to Philander Shaw on 
March 11, 1862. American inventors, 
however, appear to be still in the 
“black” stage. 


Chalk 


Certain things are complementary 
to others, some in a permissive and 
others in a mandatory sense. For 
example, one may contemplate eat- 
ing an egg without salt, but it is diffi- 
cult to know just how one could use 
a blackboard without chalk. Chalk, 
therefore, becomes a most important 
object of consideration in the world 
of commercial education. 

The trim, tailor-made article with 
which we are all familiar is, of 
course, a modern product, but chalk 
in the lump has been used by man for 
various purposes since before the 
dawn of recorded history. 

Chalk is a fine-grained, granular 
limestone, so pure that in some cases 
it contains 98 to 99 per cent of car- 
bonate of lime. Silica, flints, and 
other substances are usually found 
in chalk deposits, which must be re- 
moved before the preparation of the 
commercial product. This material 
has many uses. When burned, it 
furnishes quicklime, or when mixed 
with clay, Roman cement. Whiting 
is prepared from chalk by grinding 
and levigating. From whiting a form 
of putty is made by mixing it with 
oil, and some of the harder beds of 
impure chalk find employment as 
building stone. 

Used in the lump, chalk has long 
been the poor man’s pencil, and 
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echoes of its use as such abound in 
the English language. To “chalk 
it up” was the expression used when 
illiterate innkeepers kept their ac- 
counts by chalk marks on the door- 
post, a square of wood, or even a 
small slate; a “chalk marquis” was 
a false marquis—an article not un- 
known in this country today; being 
so ignorant as not to know “chalk 
from cheese” is an expression ap- 
pearing in the preface to a trans- 
lation of Cicero, published in 1568; 
and numerous other instances may 
be found of the familiarity with 
which this material was regarded in 
olden times. To this day ‘‘chalking 
the door’ is the method used in 
Scotland to give tenants notice of 
removal. The “chalking” is done 
by an officer of the law 40 days be- 
fore the effective date and, upon 
making an affidavit to this effect, 
subscribed by himself and one wit- 
ness, the owner may demand that 
the tenant be forcibly ejected, if he 
has not removed at the expiration of 
the sixth day following the 40 days 
of notice. 

Chalk has played its part in his- 
tory, also. Everyone immediately 
recalls the chalk crosses on doors 
before St. Bartholomew’s Eve, but 
few remember the experience of 
Thomas Paine. Paine, who could 
not speak ten words of French, went 
to France and became a member of 
the most extreme revolutionary 
party, was made an honorary French 
citizen, and was elected as Delegate 
to the French National Convention. 
As soon as the Revolution was an 
accomplished fact Paine, following 
his customary inclinations, began to 
argue against the authorities, and 
Robespierre clapped him in jail. 
Shortly thereafter his cell door was 
chalked for an early interview with 
the guillotine. By a curious quirk 
of fate, however, the cell door was 
open when it was marked. The 
guards closed the door during the 
night, and in the morning, when the 
guillotine squad came through the 
prison to collect its victims for the 
day, the mark was on the wrong 
side—the inside—of the door, so 
Paine was not taken. Shortly after, 
through a favorable turn of events, 
he was released. 


Pencils 


Pencils are very familiar articles 
of our civilization, and one billion 
of them are manufactured in the 
United States annually. If you use 
your share, you whittle about seven 
every year. 

The name “pencil” was originally 
applied to a small fine-pointed brush 
used in painting, but later came to 
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designate also an instrument utilized 
in drawing lines. In its earliest form 
this consisted simply of a lump of 
colored earth or chalk, cut into a 
shape convenient for holding in the 
hand. With such instruments the 
Corinthians worked, and the Greeks 
and Egyptians made their one- 
colored, or monochrome, pictures. 
However, the use of metallic lead 
fur making marks is also quite an- 
cient. Pliny refers to the use of lead 
for drawing lines on papyrus, and it 
has been asserted that a manuscript 
of Theophilus shows signs of hav- 
ing been ruled with black lead pencil. 
When Cortez visited Mexico in 1520, 
he found the Aztecs using lead 
crayons. 


We speak of “lead” pencils, al- 
though our pencils do not contain 
lead, but graphite. Nevertheless, 
common lead was once used, and 
continued to be used well into the 
19th century, which is a curious 
example of how old habits will per- 
sist long after vastly improved 
methods have become common. The 
manufacture of graphite pencils be- 
gan in England in 1564, when a 
valuable graphite, or plumbago, mine 
was discovered at Borrowdale, the 
graphite from which was so pure 
that it was used in its natural state. 
This mine was worked until 1850, 
when it became exhausted. It is in- 
teresting to note here that in 1565, 
Conrad Gesaer, a scientist of Zurich, 
published a treatise on fossils, and 
in it he described an article for writ- 
ing, composed of wood and a piece 
of lead, which he believed to be Eng- 
lish antimony. It is thought that he 
was referring to the graphite pencils 
which were just then being manufac- 
tured for the first time from the mine 
discovered the year before. This 
reference is particularly interesting 
because graphite was at first gener- 
ally used without a covering. In 
the 17th century various means were 
devised to hold it in the hand—it 
was wound around with string, 
placed in a metal holder, or in- 
serted into quills, and it was not un- 
til about 1686 that the present 
method of placing the lead between 
strips of wood was discovered to be 
the most suitable method of use. 
The mark made by these pencils was 
so much more distinct than that 
made by the pencils of real lead, 
which had been used up to that time, 
—t the graphite was called “black 
ead.” 


The first pencils were made by 
pulverizing the graphite, compressing 
it into solid blocks, cutting bars 
from these blocks, and enclosing 
them in wooden cases. In 1795 a 
Frenchman commenced the practice 
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of mixing clay wiih the graphite to 
produce leads of varying degrees of 
hardness; the more clay, the harder 
the lead. Sometimes a little lamp 
black was added to increase the 
blackness. Today the mixture is re- 
duced to a doughy consistency, and 
squeezed through perforations in a 
plate to the size of the finished lead, 
after which the leads are baked for 
some time to drive off the moisture. 

Graphite is now mined in Bavaria, 
«zechoslovakia, Norway, New Zea- 
iand, Mexico, and in the United 
States. Although the material itself 
i, 99.9 per cent pure carbon, it is 
often found to be mixed with other 
minerals, and it is necessary to treat 
| before use. 

Red cedar is the most acceptable 
«ood for pencil cases, but the Ameri- 
can supply of this wood has now be- 
come rather scarce, and cheaper pen- 
cils are often cased in other and less 
desirable woods. 

For shorthand purposes special 
grades of pencil are made which are 
very suitable for brief periods of 
writing, but the blunting of the point 
renders a pencil a less useful instru- 
ment than the pen, which maintains a 
uniform thickness of line through- 
out, and one more easily read. The 
mechanical pencil, which is now so 
common, is of little value for artis- 
tic shorthand work on account of the 
fact that it does not carry a fine 
point. 

The first United States patent on 
a pencil was issued to Joseph 
Reckendorfer on January 3, 1863. 


Pens 


The pen does not have quite as 
long a recorded history as the pencil. 

For everyday writing the ancient 
Romans used a bone or metal stylus 
with which to scratch upon a thin 
board tablet smeared with wax. If 
they thought well to preserve the ma- 
terial, it was written on papyrus or 
parchment with a slit reed pen, called 
a “calamus.” Until the introduction 
of paper made finer pens necessary, 
this was the writing instrument of all 
Europe, and is still used in Persia 
and some other eastern countries to- 
day. However, it hardly should be 
dignified by the name of pen, as we 
understand it. 

The requirement for a better tool 
was filled by the quill, which was so 
generally employed that it came to 
be the accepted symbol of the writ- 
ing profession—in fact, two crossed 
quills are even now the badge of the 
yeoman, who does all the clerical 
work in the United States Navy. 
These quills were taken from a wing 
of a large bird, usually a goose or a 
swan, and our word “pen,” from the 
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Latin, penna, a feather, very clearly 
indicates its origin. The penknife, 
that some of our youths still carry 
despite changing times, was the knife 
used to trim the quills when they be- 
came worn and soft so that they 
needed cutting back to a new writ- 
ing point. 

The first steel pens were produced 
in England in 1802. They were un- 
satisfactory, and it was not until 
1820 that they were successfully 
made. Machinery was devised for 
this purpose in 1822, and in 1824 the 
first pen points were made which 
could be slipped into a permanent 
holder. It was not until 1860, how- 
ever, that the art of pen-making was 
introduced into the United States. 
Gold pens were first made in Eng- 
land in 1808, but they were so soft 
that it was necessary to tip them with 
iridium to keep them from wearing 
away. As we know, these are used 
today in fountain pens, which have 
become a practical necessity to every 
shorthand writer. 

The fountain pen itself has an in- 
teresting history. These pens were 
first manufactured extensively in 
England in 1835, but there was diffi- 
culty in controlling the flow of ink, 
and it was not until 1884 that Water- 
man perfected the arrangement now 
used in most fountain pens, and took 
out a United States patent to cover 
it. That others had been struggling 
with the same problem may be in- 
ferred from the fact that a patent 
was issued to one Nelson Bartlett on 
September 9, 1843, and that nearly 
2000 others have been granted since. 

However, long before these efforts 
had been put forth to make a satis- 
factory pen which would do away 
with the constant dipping necessary 
with the ordinary type, inventors had 
been wrestling with the problem. 
The fountain pen is mentioned in 
dictionaries bearing the dates of 
1823, and of 1795; Samuel Taylor, 
the famous shorthand author, wrote 
about the trouble he was having 
with a fountain pen in 1786, and 
how difficult it was to get-a good 
one; in 1750 Catherine the Great was 
using what she called an ‘endless 
pen,” which she obtained from her 
jeweler. It will be noted that Cathe- 
rine was using a fountain pen, from 
which she derived much satisfaction, 
over 50 years before gold pen points 
were invented in England, so that it 
would be interesting to know how 
hers was constructed, and who was 
the actual inventor. Incidentally, 
the name of fountain pen is rather 
a poor one, and it would seem that 
Catherine’s description, “endless 
pen,’ was much more appropriate. 

(To be continued ) 


International Commercial 
Schools Contest 


At the Sixth International Commercial 
Schools Contest, held in Chicago on June 
21 and 22, First Grand Prize School 
Trophies were awarded to John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, in Division 1; 
Wilcox College of Commerce, Cleveland, 
Ohio, in Division 2; and University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington, in Di- 
vision 3. 

Lenore Fenton, of Seattle, Washington, 
attained a speed of 98 net words per 
minute to win the Special Dictating Ma- 
chine Event. Last year Miss Fenton won 
the University Event with a speed of 87 
net words per minute. Ben Posner, 
Tucson, Arizona, won the Amateur Type- 
writing Event, writing at a speed of 122 
net words per minute for one-half hour 
from unfamiliar copy. 

Second and third places in the Special 
Dictating Machine Event were won by 
Evelyn Smith, Detroit, Michigan, with a 
rate of &8 net words per minute, and 
Everett A. Gibbs, Chicago, Illinois, with 
a rate of 81 net words per minute. Rich- 
ard Myers, of Spokane, Washington, 
wrote at a speed of 112 net words per 
minute and Pauline Schlesinger, Chicago, 
Illinois, wrote at a speed of 106 net words 
per minute to win second and third places 
in the Amateur Typewriting Event. 

Three classes of schools participated in 
the various events: secondary schools 
(junior and senior, public, parochial and 
private) ; business colleges; and accredited 
colleges and universities. Contests were 
given in shorthand, typewriting, bookkeep- 
ing, machine calculation and dictating ma- 
chine transcription. 

An account of the Professional Type- 
writing Event appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Members of the Executive Committee 
in charge of the Contest were: William 
C. Maxwell, Hinsdale High School, Hins- 
dale, Illinois, chairman; Helen Hartman, 
Chicago, Illinois, secretary; Lillian Mur- 
ray, East Peoria High School, East Pe- 
oria, Illinois; Marion F. Tedens, Chicago 
Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois; 
and D. C. Beighey, Western Illinois State 
Teachers’ College, Macomb, _ Illinois. 
George R. Tilford, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York, was chairman of the 
Advisory Board. 


Alpha lota Convention 


The Eighth Annual Convention of 
Alpha Iota, International Honorary Busi- 
ness Sorority, was held in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, July 7-10, with about 300 delegates 
in attendance. 

Following a luncheon on July 7 at 
which the governor of the State of 
Washington, Clarence D. Martin, ex- 
tended greetings to the members, the 
afternoon was devoted to a business ses- 
sion. Other business sessions were held 
Friday and Saturday mornings. 

On Friday afternoon those in attend- 
ance were taken for a sight-seeing trip of 
Seattle by bus. A five hour cruise of 
Lake Washington, Lake Union, Govern- 
ment Locks, and Puget Sound occupied 
Saturday afternoon. The banquet was 
held Saturday evening, at which time 
Catherine Huston, Seattle alumna, was 
crowned queen of the convention. 

At the Sunday morning breakfast, Eli- 
nor Stroud, Wilmington alumna, was an- 
nounced as the Ideal Secretary. Elsie M. 
Fenton, Grand President, presented vari- 
ous awards at the Grand Officers’ banquet 
on Sunday afternoon. 
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Social Policy and the 
George-Deen Act 


by Philip W. L. Cox 
Professor of Education 
New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


The writer must begin by express- 
ing his doubts concerning his com- 
petency to discuss the applications 
of the George-Deen Act appropria- 
tions for education in the distribu- 
tive occupations. He must frankly 
admit that he has been unable to 
keep himself informed regarding 
current discussions of this subject in 
many of the current magazines and 
conferences devoted to the problems 
of business education, home eco- 
nomics education, and industrial arts 
education. He has indeed not been 
closely in touch with these fields for 
some years. 

His excuse for his effrontery in 
attacking this problem is the ap- 
parent unawareness of it that exists 
among a number of specialists in 
various aspects of applied and voca- 
tional education whose articles he 
has read or with whom he has con- 
versed. His consciousness of the 
need for careful consideration of the 
educational opportunities implicit in 
this appropriation and of the grave 
danger of misuse of these opportuni- 
ties by stereotyped specialists is 
heightened by his acquaintance with 
the institutionalized minds of em- 
ployees of distributing businesses, 
with the contents and_ superficial 
orientation of several textbooks used 
for teaching salesmanship and other 
aspects of distribution,’ and with the 
pitiful lack of social awareness of 
home economics teachers and pupils. 

The George-Deen Act which be- 
came operative July 1, 1937, whether 
because of social insight of its spon- 
sors or because of political pressure 
of organizations of teachers of com- 
mercial education, or both, consti- 
tutes what may be a definite advance 
in vocational educational legislation. 
This potential advance is not found 
in its supplementary allowances of 
$4,000,000 each for agricultural and 
industrial education, $1,000,000 for 
teacher-training in these areas, and 
the like, desirable as these added 
amounts may be for these purposes. 
The innovation that should challenge 
the attention of all educators and all 
other persons of social insight is the 

1Cf. Cox, P. W. L. Review of P. D. Con- 


verse, “Essentials of Distribution.” The Clear- 
ing House, Vol. 17, No. 4, December, 1936. 
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appropriation of $1,200,000 for voca- 
tional training in the distributive oc- 
cupations — retailing, wholesaling, 
commission buying and selling, and 
the rest, plus $54,000 to guarantee a 
minimum of $10,000 to each state 
and territory for such training. 


Significance 


Although education for salesman- 
ship and advertising has been in 
operation since it was first fostered 
by the Boston Industrial Union and 
by Simmons College about 1910, it 
has developed in significant ways 
only in the larger cities. As occupa- 
tional training its potential impor- 
tance is made evident even to the 
most superficial thinker by the fact 


The social-economic importance 
of distribution in our stage of 
technological development is cru- 
cial. The recurrent threatened 
breakdowns of our economic civil- 
ization are bound up more closely 
to the problems of distribution 
aie to any other aspect of social 
ife. 


that between six and seven million 
people are now employed in this 
field, that over 100,000 beginners 
between 18 and 19 years of age en- 
ter these employments each year, and 
that, according to estimates, less than 
10 per cent of those who enter re- 
tailing and distributive trades actu- 
ally succeed. The majority of the 
failures are alleged to be due to per- 
sonal incompetence of one kind or 
another, especially to inexperience 
resulting from lack of training.? 

It is surely desirable that such pre- 
liminary and in-service technical 
training and personality education be 
made available as will make more 
probable wise occupational choices 
and successful employment in the 
distributive trades. And there are 
doubtless necessary much careful 
analysis and reflection regarding the 
traits and practices that are valued 
by employers. Quite as important, 
however, is discretion on the part 


?Cf. Arthur, Charles M. 


ir, “George-Deen Act 
and Its Implications.” School Life, Vol. XXII, 
No. 1, January, 1937. 


of educators regarding what traits 
and qualities valued by employers the 
public school dares, in view of its 
social responsibilities, to approve and 
promote. The deservedly criticized 
practices of some athletic coaches 
whose teams win contests by being 
taught how to outrage all the de- 
cencies of sportsmanship without 
getting caught, or perhaps even with- 
out breaking the formal rules of the 
game, must not find counterparts in 
the training of young people to suc- 
ceed in business by analogous be- 
haviors and attitudes. 


These analyses and orientations 
may, however, probably be left to 
those who are directly concerned 
with education in the distributive oc- 
cupations. The aspects on which the 
writer desires to elaborate lie some- 
what farther afield. They have to do 
with social policy and social evolu- 
tion which must condition all prac- 
tices in distribution and which, there- 
fore, should form the background 
against which the program of educa- 
tion and training of distributive em- 
ployees and of their teachers are to 
be developed. 


The conflict inherent in our social 
transition from unrestrained capi- 
talism to some form of economic 
and civic order and intelligent plan- 
ning already casts its shadow before 
into our current school practices. In 
the social studies, science, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, mathematics, 
and even English courses of our pro- 
gressive and socially oriented schools, 
topics and projects dealing with con- 
sumer intelligence, awareness, and 
discrimination are finding increas- 
ingly prominent places. Most often 
these school practices attempt to pro- 
mote a critical, even a skeptical, atti- 
tude toward materials offered for 
sale, toward instalment buying and 
financing schemes wherein “interest 
rates” much higher than the ones 
announced are frequently hidden, 
toward advertising and commercial 
propaganda whether in print, pos- 
ters, movies, auction room, or on the 
radio, and, occasionally, even toward 
the “conspicuous waste” of the coun- 
try-club and debutante and “movie 
queen” sets aping the leisure class, 
which parades as “standards of liv- 
ing.” In many schools, teachers and 
pupils are studying about and even 
participating in cooperatives of con- 
sumers and of producers, varying 
from collective insurance of health 
to credit unions, dairymen’s leagues, 
and consumers’ unions. More rarely 
—and yet frequently enough to be 
significant—teachers and pupils are 
recognizing their social responsibili- 
ties as consumers ; as members of the 


League of Women Shoppers, of the 
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Consumers League, of the Teachers 
Union, and of the American Student 
Union they are interesting them- 
selves in labor conditions and labor 
programs. 

Meantime, in salesmanship courses 
of the commercial education depart- 
ments, the technical training is often 
centered on making a sale, getting 
the prospect’s name signed to a con- 
tract, displaying goods, preparing 
advertising copy, making sales-talks. 
These technics are bolstered by some 
knowledge of applied psychology, in- 
dividual and social—the importance 
of affirmation, the assumed alterna- 
tion of positive and negative moods, 
the recognition of the “right” mo- 
ment to close the sale, and the social 
approvals implicit in doing or having 
what everyone else is doing or hav- 
ing. Courtesy, personal appearance, 
and gracious manners are, of course, 
stressed as economic assets. There 
may be a lesson or two on “business 
ethics,” but it is generally an illusion, 
composed of information regarding 
legal restraints, exhortations, and 
pious hopes. Seldom, if ever, how- 
ever, are aspects of the distributive 
activities that concern social conse- 
quences given important places in 
the salesmanship courses. Often, in- 
deed, commercial teachers have given 
little thought to the social-economic 
meanings of distribution. 


A Social Background 


The social-economic importance of 
distribution in our stage of tech- 
nological developrnent is, neverthe- 
less, crucial. The _ recurrent 
threatened breakdowns of our eco- 
nomic civilization are bound up more 
closely to the problems of distribu- 
tion than to any other aspect of 
social life. Credit, debts, money, 
prices, and wealth are indeed quite 
as truly related to distribution as 
they are to each other. When buyers 
cannot or will’ not purchase goods 
and services at prevailing prices, men 
and capital are precipitated into the 
chaos of unemployment. Under- 
consumption and_ over-production 
are to a great extent two names for 
the same phenomenon. How to keep 
our distributive instruments suf- 
ficiently flexible during periods of 
apparent prosperity so that goods 
will be available at prices that poten- 
tial consumers can afford and are 
willing to pay is one of the most 
critical problems of our moribund 
capitalistic economy. How to en- 
courage people to participate intelli- 
gently, for their own good and with- 
out harming social values, in the po- 
tential abundance of the modern 
world is the great problem of hu- 
manitarian civilization. How to 
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avoid wreckage of unemployment, 
discouragement, and cynicism, is the 
challenge that social planners must 
meet and solve, if we are to avoid 
fascist revolution. 

Cannot the Assistant Commis- 
sioner in charge of Vocational Edu- 
cation and the State officers in the 
same area arrange a widely publi- 
cized series of conferences to be ad- 


dressed by such men and women as 
Stuart Chase, Lillian Gilbreth, Har- 
old Loeb, Mordecai Ezekiel, David 
Cushman Coyle, Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Herbert Hoover, Upton Sinclair, and 
Norman Thomas. Here is a grand 
chance for vocational education to 
emerge into its proper position of 
participation social-economic 
planning and realization. 


Bookkeeping and Shorthand Enrolments 
Vs. 
Job Opportunities 


In the April, 1938, issue of School 
Life* Earl W. Barnhart, former chief of 
the commercial education service of the 
United States Office of Education, makes 
an appeal to school administrators asking 
them to guide students, who might be 
thinking in terms of employment in steno- 
graphic and bookkeeping jobs upon grad- 
uation, into other courses in the high 
schools. 

Mr. Barnhart gives statistics to sup- 
port his appeal. He indicates that steno- 
graphic enrolments have increased while 
opportunities for employment have de- 
creased. The trend in bookkeeping, both 
in school enrolments and in job oppor- 
tunities, has been similar to that in the 
stenographic field. 

In this article, Mr. Barnhart further 
indicates that ‘apparently employment op- 
portunities for high school trained sten- 
ographers and bookkeepers are decreasing 
largely because of the increasing supply 
of ‘beginning stenographers and bookkeep- 
ers graduated from institutions requiring 
for entrance completion of high school 
courses 

Business teachers will be interested in 


-the article by Mr. Barnhart, as well as 


in the comments upon it appearing in 
Postings, May-June, 1938, issued by the 
Division of Instruction and Curriculum, 
Commercial Education Section, Los An- 
geles City School District. J. N. Given, 
Assistant Supervisor in Charge of Com- 
mercial Education, Los Angeles, com- 
ments as follows: 

All commercial teachers are urged to read Mr. 
Barnhart’s complete article in the April, 1938, 
issue of School Life. His suggestions are timely, 
and his recommendations will be approved by a 
large percentage of all commercial teachers. 

His analysis of the nig school enrolment data 
is not accurate because he has failed to analyze 
all of the factors which are involved. 

The administrator who reads this report with 
the prior knowledge that Mr. Barnhart is now 
associated with a large private school will ques- 
tion certain references which are made to the 
fact that specialized vocational training should be 
a a in the junior colleges and in the private 

usiness schools. 

A careful reading of the article discloses the 
following inaccuracies: 

1. Mr. Barnhart’s study failed to include the 
clerical worker. Approximately 40% of all 
business employees are in this classification. Our 
ot shorthand and bookkeeping courses 

requently take these clerical itions as_busi- 
ness men demand the additional training. 

2, The most incorrect assumption in this study 
lies in the supposition that all students who take 
nova gpm or shorthand are electing those sub- 
jects in order that they may become bookkeepers 
or stenographers when they graduate. Many 


* Pages 278 and 296. 


academic students enrol in shorthand classes; 
many elect to take bookkeeping for its social and 
personal values. These two groups certainly have 
no thought in mind of following bookkeeping or 
shorthand as a profession. 

3. We should also realize that but a small 
percentage of the students who begin the study 
of bookkeeping or shorthand as a major activity 
complete the program. The following figures, 
showing enrolment in our work (in Los Angeles) 
for the semester ending February, 1937, are il- 
luminating: 


Total 
Enrolment 


Bookkeeping I and II 
Bookkeeping IV 
Shorthand 


These figures show conclusively the need for 
proper guidance and counseling in our secondary 
schools. 

4. Any period of depression will show an 
oversupply of workers in any field. Is there 
not an oversupply of doctors, dentists, lawyers, 
school teachers, college professors, as well as 
truck drivers at the present time? This over- 
supply is certainly not limited to the graduates 
of our commercial courses. 

There are other considerations of which we 
need to be informed: 

The median age of stenographers, according to 
the 1930 census, was in the twenties, showing a 
large percentage of turnover. Since 1930 there 
has been a greater demand on the part of the 
Government for reports involving more record 
keeping. These data presented by Mr. Barnhart 
are out of date as they pre-date the report com- 
pleted in 1935 in Denver, the Des Moines re- 
port made in 1937, and the findings of the cur- 
riculum group in Evansville, Indiana. Of 2000 
employed Denver high school graduates of 1929, 
1933, and 1934, 54% found business employment, 
as did 60% of the 156 June and August, 1937, 
Des Moines high school graduates. “These reports 
of the occupations of more than a thousand high 
school graduates in two cities represent facts 
instead of vague rumors we sometimes hear— 
that there is no employment for our graduates. 
We know that the Des Moines pond cnr at 
least, did not have opportunity for much ad- 
vanced ger between June or August and 
November, 1937.” 

Mr. Barnhart’s recommendations are: 

1. Make a follow-up study of recent graduates 
and drop-outs from the commercial courses to 
find exactly in what kinds of office and store 
positions these youths are employed. 

Make a survey of the initial employment of 
young beginners to find the local opportunities for 
employment in commercial occupations. 

3. Set standards for admission to advanced 
shorthand and bookkeeping classes which will 
help limit the number enroled. 

4. Develop courses preparing for general cler- 
ical and store service positions. 

5. Include in the commercial curriculum a 
wider variety of social-business subjects. 

Publish the results of these surveys so as to 
help show pupils and parents that employment op- 
portunities for high-school-trained stenographers 
and bookkeepers are very small. 

7. Provide adequate vocational-guidance service 
wherein the counselors are required to base their 
recommendations upon facts, not upon their un- 
founded opinions. 
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World speed records 


LENORE FENTON, FORMER UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTO] 
| STELLA PAJUNAS TOPS 198 C 


SPECIAL ‘472 HOUR DICTATING MACHINE EVENT 
_ AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL TYPEWRITING EVENTS 
HOTEL SHERMAN JUNE 22. 1938 CHICAGO 


AS GALLERY WATCHES—These 51 secretaries came from all sections of the United States 
and Canada to compete for speed laurels in the 1938 International Commercial Schools 
Contest at Chicago. Winner of this International Dictating Machine Transcription 
Event was Lenore Fenton, with 98 words per minute. 


CHAMPION REPEATS — All the 
way from the University of 
Washington at Seattle came 
Lenore Fenton, to repeat her 
1937 victory in the special dic- 
tating machine event. Miss 
Fenton set the highest mark 
ever attained in transcribing 
dictation from any method. 


DICTAPHONE SALES C 


420 LEXINGTON 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone 
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7 WINS INTERNATIONAL DICTATING MACHINE EVENT; 
ERS IN SCHOLASTIC CLASS 


DICTATING MACHINE EVENT 
INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS CONTEST 
HOTEL SHERMAN CHICAGO, ILLINOIS JUNE 1938 


CUP AWARDED—Here’s Miss Fenton’s smile of 
victory as she is awarded her trophy by Mr. W. C. 
Maxwell, Chairman of the International Com: 
mercial Schools Contest. 


WINS STOWELL TROPHY— 
Cleveland’s Stella Pajunas, 
promising graduate of the John 
Hay High School, piled up the 
imposing net score of 82 words 
per minute in competition with 
198 of the nation’s fastest scho- 
lastic contenders. 


¢ RATION EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


TONBNEW YORK CITY 


Dictaphone Dictating Macnimes and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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Law for the Layman’ 


by Harvey A. Andruss 


Dean of Instruction 
State Teachers College 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


A mention of business or com- 
mercial education immediately brings 
to mind the training in the skills of 
shorthand, typewriting, and book- 
keeping which enables one to earn a 
living by working in an office. This 
is the vocational or producer phase 
of business education. 

Another important phase of busi- 
ness education treats of the needs of 
the consumers in our society. There 
are many commercial subjects which 
contain information of value and in- 
terest to all members of society; 
hence they are called “social-busi- 
ness” subjects. Among these sub- 
jects we find commercial law. 

A few days ago in a nearby city a 
door-to-door salesman or canvasser 
approached a prospective buyer by 
knocking on the door of a house- 
wife. When the door opened, the 
salesman began, “Madam, look at 
this fine lamp which we are giving 
away.” The housewife took the 
electric lamp and closed the door. 
A few minutes later, the crew mana- 
ger of the group of men selling 
throughout the town presented him- 
self at the door of the housewife and 
explained that the lamps were to be 
sold for $3.98. The housewife re- 
sponded, “But the salesman said he 
was giving the lamps away.” Al- 
though the lamp was returned, the 
proper legal manner to induce one 
to buy is not to offer to give and 
then deliver the article. At law the 
delivery of a gift transfers the title 
from one person to another. Such 
sales talks should be understood by 
housewives. 

In a mining community during the 
past month, a 19-year-old girl signed 
what she thought was a trial offer 
for the first lessons of a corre- 
spondence course. The lessons ar- 
rived by mail and were returned to 
the correspondence school. A few 
days later, a letter from the school 
demanded payment for the whole 
course. A local attorney, on exami- 
ning the agreement, found that the 
representative of the correspondence 
school knew enough about law to 
get the mother of the minor girl to 
sign the contract. This holds the 
parents liable on the contract. Al- 


* A radio talk over Station WKOK, Sunbury, 
Pennsylvania. 
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though we have been warned re- 
peatedly not to sign documents which 
we have not read, still people sign 
without reading every day. 

All of us have numerous oppor- 
tunities to pick up “thumb-invited” 
guests in our automobiles. Aside from 
the possible violation of the motor 
code relating to hitch-hikers, the self- 
invited guest in your car has certain 
claims on you. In case of accident, 
he may hold you liable if you are 
found guilty of “reckless driving” 
which is another phase of the legal 
wrong or tort known as negligence. 
A passenger in an automobile has a 
legal right to expect the driver to 
exercise due care. 


“Sales talks should be under. 
stood by housewives.” 


The need for a knowledge of busi- 
ness law is all around us almost 
every hour of the day or night. 

Serving on the jury is the duty of 
every citizen. He needs training for 
jury duty. A _ recent newspaper 
story tells of a judge in Newark, 
New Jersey, who is operating a 
school for 300 woman jurors before 
they take part in the trial of a case 
at law. Attendance is voluntary. 
The fact that 300 women attend 
shows that there is interest in the 
machinery of justice. The average 
citizen contacts the law in the local 
or county court as a juror, witness, 
and we hope less often as a plain- 
tiff or defendant. If the jury sys- 
tem is assailed in many quarters, it 
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is because the average juror has 
been overawed by the majesty of 
the law in the court room. Wise ver- 
dicts cannot be rendered under such 
conditions, 


Business Law as Consumer 
Education 


Do not make the mistake of think- 
ing that commercial law taught in 
high school or college will enable 
one to act as his own lawyer. Com- 
mercial law does not pretend to train 
lawyers. It proposes to train in- 
telligent consumers and producers. 
Business law for everyone bears 
about the same relation to lawyers 
that health and physical education 
bears to physicians or doctors. Both 
business law and health education 
intend to prevent difficulties. One 
seeks to prevent lawsuits and the 
other to prevent sickness. 

It is just as necessary that a sick 
person be taught when to consult a 
doctor as it is to teach him the rules 
of healthy living. No matter how 
much the layman knows about law, 
he should seek the lawyer to draw a 
deed, write a will, or to plead a case 
in a court of law. Knowing legal 
rights is the first step in preventing 
legal wrongs. 

There are some courts in which 
the layman may plead his own case. 
The Topeka, Kansas, Small Debtors’ 
Court began in 1913. A _washer- 
woman, so the story goes, came to 
the attorney-general of the state and 
told him that a well-to-do man for 
whom she had been working had re- 
fused to pay her $3 back wages. She 
was unable to sue because she could 
not pay the necessary counsel fees 
and costs. Today, there are similar 
courts in seven states and in Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Cleveland, and 
Spokane. The use of such courts is 
optional. They are only alternatives 
to jury trials. There are no juries. 
Fees and costs are scaled to practi- 
cally nothing. The judge talks to 
the parties in a friendly manner. 
Their stories are told, unhampered 
by rules of evidence. Lawyers are 
usually not present; their services 
are quite unnecessary. Thus the 
average man may plead his own case 
if the amount of money involved is 
small. 

The consumer needs a knowledge 
of his legal rights when expending 
the income which he receives in the 
form of wages or salary. This is 
the day of credit or installment buy- 
ing. The corporation from whom 
he buys has the best legal advice. 
Many times..the. consumer. is at the 
mercy of the finance company if he 
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fails to make one payment when it 
falls due. Household furnishings, 


electrical appliances, and automo- 
biles are only a few of the articles 
which are sold in such a manner 
that the title remains in the seller 
until the buyer has made the last 
payment. The repossession of goods 
is always made easy so that the seller 


Annotated 
Studies in 


These annotations were made by the 
various institutions reporting the studies. 


Anglen, Archie R., An Outline for_a Course in 
Salesmanship in the Secondary School. Mas- 
ter’s thesis, Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, 1935. 

This report is based on the analysis of data 
collected trom 157 sales people concerning per- 
sonality, knowledge, and common difficulties ex- 
perienced in selling. 


Bishop, George R., An Evaluation of an Ad- 
vertising Course for the Secondary Schools_of 
Greeley, Master’s thesis, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, 1935. 7 

This is an analysis of economic and_ social 
conditions in the local community which was 
made for the purpose of determining the need 
for giving more attention to the subjects of 
advertising and salesmanship in the Greeley, 
Colorado, high schools. 


Burchfield, Howard E., The Deferred Value of 
Skills and Knowledges Taught in Junior Bust- 
ness Training. Master’s thesis, Colorado State 
College of Education, 1936. . 

An analvsis of the, most common mistakes 
made by the layman in conducting his every- 
day personal business transactions. A study 
which was made to determine the business 
knowledges and skills that should be brought 
to all junior high school pupils. 


Cantrell, Mary, An Evaluation of the Business 
English Course in the ‘Oklahoma City High 
School. Master’s thesis, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, 1935. 

This study attempted to determine what the 
content of a course in business English should 
he by testing for English deficiencies among 
high school pupils in Oklahoma City. 


Chaney, Donald S., Trends in High School Book- 
keeping. Master’s thesis, University of Den- 
ver, 1936. 

This study shows that first-year bookkeeping 
enrollments, in some seven or eight of the cen- 
tral states, have increased somewhat faster than 
has the general enrollment in the high schools 
included. Throughout, teachers indicate that 
first-year bookkeeping should emphasize the 
social, personal use, and interpretative values 
rather than too much of the technical phases. 


Cline, Hope M., A One-Year Course in Bookkeep- 
ing Based Upon the Analysis of Textbooks. 
Master’s thesis, Colorado State College of 
Education, 1936. 

This study attempted to determine what the 
content of a one-year course in bookkeeping 
should be by an analysis of high school book- 
keeping textbooks. 


Davis, Dwight W., An Analysis of Student Er- 
rors on the Universal and on the Dvorak- 
Dealey Simplified Typewriter Keyboards. Mas- 
ter’s thesis, University of Washington, 1935. 

This study indicates the means by which 
can be so generally taught, under 
the present conditions of finance and time al- 
lotment of the public schools, as to make it a 
common possession for the personal use of all 
high school students. It likewise indicates the 


* This bibliography supplements the “Report 
on Research Studies of the Curriculum in Busi- 
ness Education,” published in Review of Educa- 
tional Research, April, 1937. Washington, D. C.: 
American Educational Research Association, a 
Departenent of the National Education Associa- 
1on, 

_ ** Miss Alspach is spending the current year 
in Europe. 
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may protect himself against those 
who do not fulfill their contracts. 
Have you been reading in your 
newspaper about the publicity re- 
garding the Supreme Court? How 
much- do you know about the or- 
ganization of the judicial system of 
our nation? Have you ever listened 
to a radio program in the form of a 
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court trial? A few months ago, the 
Good Will Court was a regular Sun- 
day evening program at an hour 
when most people listen to the radio. 

If the automobile driver, the 
housewife, the juryman, the news- 
paper reader, and the radio listener 
need a knowledge of law, it is truly 
business law for everyone. 
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of study in business education based on an 
——— analysis made in Jamestown, North 

jakota, 


Houtchens, Max, General Business Training in 
the Senior High School. Master’s thesis, Colo- 
rado State College of Education, 1936. 

This study reports an attempt to survey and 
analyze all books, articles, reports, and theses 
which have dealt with the problem of gen- 
eral business training in the high school. 


Ibrahim, Najib, Philosophy of Business Education 
in the Secondary Schools of the United States. 
Master’s thesis, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, 1936. 

This study deals with an analysis of all 
current books and periodicals during the year 
of 1935-36, to determine the prevailing phil- 
osophy of business education in the secondary 
schools of the United States. 


James, Thomas B., A Study of the Content Ma- 

terial of the High School Economics Course. 
Master’s thesis, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, 1934. 

This study was made to determine what 
should be taught in the high school course in 
economics. The study was based on the an- 
alysis of twelve textbooks which are widely 
used for courses in economics. 


Jordan, Lawrence A., Concepts, Problems, and 
Generalizations, Basic to a Conservation of 
Natural Resources Curriculum. Master’s 
er Colorado State College of Education, 


The findings of this study are based on the 
analysis of textbooks in commercial and 
economic geography. 


Liles, Alton B. P., Shorthand in Selected High 
Schools Throughout the United States Com- 
+ pe with Southern Association High Schools. 

aster’s thesis, University of Kentucky, 1936. 
This study includes thirty-nine states and 
the District of Columbia, with a sampling of 
schools in the various size classifications. All 
schools in the United States outside the area 
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embraced by the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools are included. Com- 
parisons are made with the findings of this 
study with one previously made of the eleven 
other states. 


Linstad, Esther O., A Study of the Winners in 
the Colorado State Commercial Contests and 
Their Activities. Master’s thesis, Colorado 
State College of Education, 1935. ; 

his study was made to determine the 
selective validity of the commercial contest. 
Winners in the annual commercial contests in 
Colorado were followed up in order to de- 
termine the degree of occupational success in 
business achieved by each contestant. 


Monroe, Mabel R., An Analysis of Shorthand 
Transcription Errors for a_ Diagnosis of Dif- 
culties. Master’s thesis, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, 1935. 

This study attempted to determine the most 
common difficulties experienced by stenograph- 
ers in transcribing their shorthand notes. The 
data were gathered through the use of speciall 
devised tests which were given to 204 hig 
school seniors. 


Obert, Lucille C., Adapting the Course in Busi- 
ness English to the Needs of the High School 
Student in Business. Master’s thesis, Colo- 
rado State College of Education, 1934. 

This report has its findings based on a fol- 
low-up study and analysis of the English dif- 
ficulties experienced by high school graduates 
who are working in offices. It contains recom- 
mendations for the content of a high school 
course in business English. 


Oldham, Grace, The Semestral Achievements of 

Typewriting Students in Colorado High Schools. 

aster’s thesis, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, 1936. 

This is an attempt to determine desirable 
achievement standards in typewriting by the 
use of a specially constructed test. The thesis 
contains copies of the tests used, recommenda- 
tions for tvping standards, and other construc- 
tive suggestions, 


Patton, Elizabeth B., A Study of Office Employees 
in Kansas City, Kansas. Wiewa thesis, Uni- 
versity of Denver, 1935. 

An analysis of the educational background 
and origin of some 300 office employees in 
Kansas City, Kansas, showing the number who 
received training in the Kansas City, Kansas, 
high schools and those coming from high 
schools in outside territory. The report also 
includes data regarding types of positions 
held and srpplementary training taken in ad- 
dition to high school work, 


Sampson, Perrin, A Survey of Commercial Edu- 
cation in the Junior Colleges of the United 
States Compared with Contemporary Surveys of 
Commercial Education in the Secondar 
Schools. “‘aster’s thesis, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, 1934. 

his is an extensive survey of the junior 
colleges of the United States made to de- 
termine the present status of business educa- 
tion on the junior college level in these insti- 
tutions. 


Scholl, Charlotte, A Study of the Personal Use 
of the Typewriter. Master’s thesis, Colorado 

tate Colleze of Education, 1936. 

_This report is based on a follow-up study of 
high school graduates. It contains very strong 
arguments for teaching typewriting for per- 
sonal use. It also makes recommendations con- 
cerning the content for a course in personal 
use typewriting. 


Seifer, Gertrude N., The Place and Purpose of 
Social Business Subjects in Secondary Schools 
as Reflected in Educational Literature. Uni- 
versity of Denver, 1936. 

An anal sis of the social business subjects as 
taught in Colorado; an interpretative summar 
of opinions and viewpoints from school ad- 
ministrators and leaders in business education. 


Smothers, R, F., A Standard Performance Test 
in Typewriting. Master’s thesis, Colorado State 
College of Education, 1935. 

The report contains two approximately par- 
allel tests in typewriting. The tests have ten- 
tative norms established. The general problem 
of the thesis was to establish semester norms 
of typewriting achievement in stroking rate 
ability on straight copy, business letter writ- 
ing, tabulation, and rough draft. 


Snyder, Clara Mae, A Survey of Commercial Cur- 
ricula in the Secondary Schools of Kansas. 
Master’s thesis, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, 1934, 

As the title suggests, this is a survey of 
business education in the public high schools 
of the state of Kansas. 
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Talbott, Edna V., A Survey of Commercial Edu- 
cation in the First-Class High Schools ! Vir- 
ginia. Master’s thesis, Colorado State College 
of Education. 

This is a complete survey of business edu- 

-cation as it exists in the first-class public high 
schools of Virginia. 


Thompson, James M., The Status of Business 
Education in Presbyterian Colleges. Master’s 
7 Colorado State College of Education, 


This is a survey showing the status of busi- 
ness education in the Presbyterian colleges of 
the United States. 


Van Arnam, Grace, Adjusting the Commercial 
Curriculum of Brainerd High School, Brainerd, 
Minnesota, to the Needs of the Community. 
Master’s thesis, Colorado State College of 
Education, 1936 

This is an occupational analysis made in 
Brainerd, Minnesota, for the purpose of recom- 
mending changes in the high school curriculum 
in business education. A revised curriculum 
is presented in the report. 


Wagner, Ronald O., Vocational Business Educa- 
tion in Winnemucca, Nevada. Master’s thesis, 
Colorado State College of Education, 1934. 

This is an occupational analysis of local 
conditions in Winnemucca, Nevada, with pro- 
posals for some drastic changes in the busi- 
ness curriculum of the high school. 


Walker, Arthur L., Adjusting the Commercial 
Curriculum of Sherman High School to the 
Needs of the Community.  Master’s thesis, 
Colerado State College of Education. 

This is an occupational analysis of local 
conditions in Sherman, Texas. The report con- 
tains a revised curriculum in business educa- 
tion for the Sherman High School. 


Watkins, Alice, Cooperative Salesmanship Train- 
ing in High Schools. Master’s thesis, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, 1936. 

Miss Watkins has traced the growth of co- 
operative sales | from its begin- 
ning with the Prince School idea to the pres- 
ent. Sample plans in representative states and 
schools, and conclusions drawn with respect. 
to the value of such plans in training retail 
store employees. 


Zelliot, Ernest, A Study of Denver’s High School 
Graduates for the Years 1929, 1933, 1934. 
University of Denver Report, Bureau of Busi- 
ness and Social Research, September, 1935. 

This report includes data on the employ- 
ment status of some 5,010 Denver high school 
graduates for the years 1929, 1933 and 1934, ac- 
cording to positions held and classification of 
firm-employers, attendance at college, and 
various statistics regarding property owned, 
insurance carried, reading habits, and_ other 
information of value to educational advisors 
and vocational counselors. 


Peirce School Dedicates Interesting Library 


A library, one section of which is de- 
voted to books dealing with the history 
of shorthand writing throughout the cen- 
turies, has been dedicated at the Peirce 
School, in Philadel- 
phia, to the memory 
of Caleb C. Peirce, 
one of its adminis- 
trative executives, 
who died last Feb- 
ruary. This library, 
it is reported, con- 
tains the largest and 
most comprehensive 
collection of  vol- 
umes on the subject 
which has been as- 
sembled in this 
country from the 
period of the 
school’s foundation 
in 1865 by Thomas 
May Peirce, father 
of Caleb Peirce, 
rare and_ greatly 
treasured volumes 
have been purchased 
or achieved by gift 
or inheritance from 


time to time. Illustration in Aulay Macaulay’s ‘‘Poly- 
graphy”, printed in London in 1756 and 
of books includes chowing two enthusiasts “taking down” a 


Psalms and other portions of the Bible, 
and a test of the skill of his system’s stu- 
dents was their ability to read these 
with fluency. 

Then there were 
two men, known as 
Graves and Ashton, 
who. were “teachers 
of the mathematics 
in Gainsborough”. 
They are repre- 
sented in the library 
by their “Whole Art 
of Tachygraphy’, 
printed in York, 
England, in 1775. 
Another _ elaborate 
publication is 
Thomas Gurney’s 
“Brachygraphy”, 
brought out in 1789 
and which the au- 
thor describes as an 
“easy and compend- 
ious system, adapted 
to the various arts, 
sciences and profes- 
sions.” At that time 
the developer of this 
method had been at 
work on his system 
for more than forty 


many ancient treat- nen years, 


ises on “brachy- 

graphy’’, “tachy- 

graphy” and “polygraphy,” as the old 
systems were variously known. The most 
venerable of the lot was published in 
London in 1659 by one Thomas Shelton, 
“author and professor of the said art.” 
He was not only an inventor of steno- 
graphic symbols, based on a more or less 
scientific system, but was also an advocate 
of simplified English spelling. 

Of a decidedly more modern com- 
plexion, in which the shorthand becomes 
rather closely akin to that of the sys- 
tems in use today, is the work of Aulay 
Macaulay. His book, in which shorthand 
is “made easy to the meanest capacity” 
and may be “fitted to all languages”, was 
first issued in London in 1747. This, and 
a later edition of 1756, are among the 
great treasures of the Peirce collection. 
In these, Macaulay reproduces certain 


These are only a 
few of the more an- 
cient volumes placed on view. Many are 
illustrated with quaintly alluring wood- 
cuts or copper plate engravings, dealing 
with various phases of the art’s practice. 
Other books set forth the complete his- 
tory of shorthand, from that of the Ro- 
mans, as used by Tyro, the freedman of 
Cicero, who took down the celebrated 
orations in it, but which was after all 
merely an abbreviated longhand, down to 
the two most widely practiced systems of 
today, those of Pitman and Gregg. And 
to make the record complete, it is shown 
that the first English system of stenog- 
raphy was introduced by Timothy Bright 
in 1588, but this, like many of its suc- 
cessors, until fairly modern times, was 
largely dependent upon the memorizing 
of symbols for words, the symbols them- 
selves being rather arbitrarily chosen. 
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Teaching the Use of Libraries 
in Commercial Schools 


OMMERCIAL schools _ provide 

the final, formal education for a 
large majority of their students. 
‘Thus, attendance at such schools pre- 
sents the last opportunity to equip 
these students with the tools and 
iechnique which are necessary to 
maintain a program of continual de- 
velopment. 

These statements are so old that 
‘hey would be exceedingly trite were 
it not true that the most helpful fac- 
‘ors in meeting this opportunity are 
often forgotten. The factors to 
which I refer are school libraries and 
instruction in their uses. 

Recent impressive evidence as to 
the practical value of libraries ap- 
pears in the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education. Speaking of that 
survey, Leonard V. Koos, its Asso- 
ciate Director says, “We have been 
striving in modern secondary schools 
io discard preparation for colleges as 
a goal and put in its place an educa- 
tional program that looks toward 
complete living — living while in 
school and after school days are 
over.” The library heads the list of 
“innovations” that have been intro- 
duced to achieve this highly desirable 
result. 

The failure of commercial schools 
to provide library facilities for stu- 
dents and to give instruction in the 
use of libraries is apparently due 
more to a mistaken idea of the cost 
than to lack of time or qualified 
teachers. It may be partly due to un- 
familiarity with present day library 
aims and objects. The present pur- 
pose is to tell something of the use 
of libraries by commercial school 
students and how easily and inex- 
pensively the use of libraries may be 
taught in such schools. 

My interest in this subject was 
first aroused about twenty-five years 
ago when I returned to my home 
town at the age of nineteen with a 
diploma from a well-known commer- 
cial school. Having noticed my ar- 
rival in the local paper, a plumber 
called me up and engaged me to “put 
in a set of books while looking for a 
permanent position.” As all gradu- 
ates of commercial schools will real- 
ize, very little that I had learned 
seemed to fit his particular needs “‘to 
know what kinds of jobs I am mak- 
ing money on.” But, with the help 
of plumbing journals and certain 
books on accounting from the Pub- 
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lic Library I managed somehow to 
install the set and train a young lady 
to keep it. Incidentally, when the 
plumber died recently, it was some 
satisfaction to know that he left his 
widow in very comfortable circum- 
stances, 

From that day forward, I have 
never failed to find libraries helpful 
in solving a long and varied series 
of problems. One soon learns that 
all knowledge rapidly finds its way 
into print, first in newspapers as cur- 
rent information, second in period- 
icals as usable material, and finally 
in books as permanent records to be 
consulted throughout the ages. 


The Library Habit 
As a result of these experiences 


and even wider observation, it oc- 
curs to me that the one message that 


ries and how to find them will be es- 
pecially helpful to commercial stu- 
dents. 

There is no better time nor 
method for cultivating the library 
habit than in the school which im- 
mediately precedes entrance upon 
one’s life work. While there, all 
courses may be enriched and vitalized 
through the assistance of the library. 
Later, the ability to locate informa- 
tion readily for one’s self or one’s 
employers will inspire a_self-confi- 
dence that it would be difficult to ac- 
quire in any other way. Judge Shars- 
wood’s statement about the law is 
equally true anywhere, “The diffi- 
culty is not so much to know the law 
as to know where to find it.” 

Better than any of these motives, 
the library presents opportunities for 
self imposed tasks for those hours 
of leisure that may be the significant 
hours of life. I can imagine no bet- 
ter advice to give commercial stu- 
dents than that their first self-im- 


a 


Courtesy John V. Jewett, Director of Guidance, Brookline, Mass. 


“There is no better time nor method for cultivating the library habit than in the 
school which immediately precedes entrance upon one’s life work.” 


should be indelibly impressed upon 
all students should be “Think of the 
library first.”” Whether it be so simple 
a thing as to telephone for some bit 
of data to be found in the World 
Almanac ; to make search for a poem 
or joke that the boss wants to use in 
a speech, or some complicated prob- 
lem in income tax procedure, a 
knowledge of the resources of libra- 


posed task be to use the library for 
gaining a historic perspective of the 
business into which they first find 
themselves. 


The Tools 


To provide the tools for acquiring 
a library technique is not expensive. 
While it would be very convenient to 
have a well balanced library of 
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thousands of books in every school, 
this is not necessary in any city with 
public library facilities. The Public 
Library in every community supple- 
ments the specialized libraries. A re- 
quest that it supplement specialized 
libraries in commercial schools to a 
little greater extent than usual would 
be welcomed in all libraries. 

Thus, with a Public Library to 
furnish a large part of the collateral 
reading and references, a very satis- 
factory library and one that would 
provide all necessary “tools” for 
teaching the use of libraries may be 
inaugurated with (a) one newspa- 
per, (b) six to ten magazines, (c) 
one periodical index to use with 
the magazines, (d) a modest collec- 
tion of reference books, and (e) if 
resources are sufficient, a few popu- 
lar books for circulation related to 
subjects taught. 

In a very short time some member 
of the faculty or office assistant could 
acquire all the technical ability re- 
quired to catalog the material, to act 
as librarian during certain periods of 
the day, and to train pupils in the 
routine use of library facilities. For 
this latter purpose, there are several 
small books of instruction, the most 
popular of which covers the course 
in the use of libraries in seven short 
contract lessons. 

Experience has proved that a lit- 
tle cooperation on the part of all 
faculty members in assigning col- 
lateral reading from newspapers, 
magazines, or books will soon culti- 
vate the library habit in students. 
Life for both students and faculty 
becomes more interesting as students 
are encouraged to pursue their in- 
dividual interests in the larger re- 
sources offered by the Public 
Library. 

To further illustrate how inex- 
pensively commercial schools may 
carry out the ideas suggested here, 
the following first-purchases should 
provide the nucleus for a working 
library that may be kept down to 
date at very little expense: 


Books for Circulation Among Students 


A collection of books equal, in number, 
to the total enrollment, such books to be 
carefully chosen from selected lists in 
the fields of biography, science and use- 
ful arts, fine arts, philosophy and litera- 
ture. The Standard Catalog for Public 
Libraries or High School Catalog is the 
best guide to the purchase of books for 
small libraries as well as a very great 
help in the cataloging and use of books. 
Newspapers 

The New York Times 

This paper is selected because it is the 
only one for which a complete index is 
published monthly and annually. All ma- 
terial that is published therein may be 
located in the New York Times Index 
which is to be found in most public 
libraries. 
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Magazines 

The list would be optional with indi- 
vidual schools and the following are men- 
tioned to suggest the kinds of magazines 
likely to be found most useful. 

Advertising and Selling 
Business Education W orld 
Nation’s Business 

Forbes 

Time or Newsweek 
Printers Ink 

Office Appliances 
American Business 

The Balance Sheet 
Bradstreet’s 

Journal of Business Education 
Sales Management 


Periodical Index 

Industrial Arts Index. 

This is an index to the contents of 
about 200 magazines upon business, 
finance, industry and related subjects. In 
addition to its daily use in furnishing ref- 
erences, it may be used to teach the use 
of periodical indexes for finding period- 
ical literature by subject, author or title. 
The same principles are used for period- 
ical indexes in the fields of Education, 
Agriculture, Art, Law, Medicine, Engi- 
neering, Dentistry as well as for contents 
of general magazines. 

Reference Books 
Unabridged dictionary 
Encyclopedia 
World Almanac 
Books of Quotations 


Who’s Who in America 

Local City Directory 

Local Telephone Directory 

Kelly’s Directory of Merchants, 
Manufacturers and Shippers 
of the World 

U.S. Postal Guide 

Commercial Atlas of the World 

Book of Synonyms 

Book of Business Law 

Saliers—Accountants Handbook 

Post—Blue Book of Etiquette 

Ayer’s Newspaper Directory 


To the above standard books for all 
libraries, there should be added other 
reference material suited to the particu- 
lar needs of the patrons of the individual 
library. 

Aside from general and specialized ref- 
erence material, libraries of business 
schools will, of course, be interested in 
books pertaining to office and secretarial 
practice. The matter of making a selec- 
tion of books in this field may be much 
simplified by referring to the excellent 
“Bibliography in Office and Secretarial 
Practice” that appeared in the Journal of 
Business Education for October, 1935. 

In the selection of books in this or 
other classifications the services of public 
libraries will be found most helpful. Most 
libraries have such evaluative book tools 
as the Book Review Digest, Booklist, 
Technical Book Review Index and others 
through the use of which books may be 
— to fit exacting needs amazingly 
well, 


THE PURCHASING POWER OF PERSONALITY 


(Continued from page 10) 


Why should not one develop a per- 
sonality that will suffice for both 
business and society? Margery Wil- 
son, in a recent interview with the 
writer, expressed her belief that we 
must go further than to teach a girl 
how to wear her clothes and how to 
walk and talk; that we must also de- 
velop a feeling of self-confidence 
and poise ; that no matter how pleas- 
ing the external appearance may be, 
if the student suffers from an in- 
ternal feeling of inferiority it is 
bound to break out and betray her 
in various ways; and that, although 
an outward polish is to be desired, 
the veneer will soon wear off if there 
is no inner feeling of self-sufficiency 
to support it. In her opinion, society 
girls are not only successful in se- 
curing office positions because busi- 
ness men are impressed with their 
poise and ease of manner, but they 
really are better office workers be- 
cause of their social training. 

Does that indicate that the public 
schools must meet even the standards 
set by debutantes in social pro- 
cedure? It may seem a heavy bur- 
den for public schools to turn out 
individuals who are equally at home 
in a drawing room or a_ business 
office; yet, why not? If public edu- 
cation is going to function in terms 


of community needs, all these things 
must be taken into consideration. It 
has been a common assumption that 
the social secretary and the private 
secretary must possess social as- 


surance. If learning etiquette and 
social procedure give the desired re- 
sults, then why not teach them? 

However, in order to be at ease, 
there must be long practice over a 
period of years. Personality must 
be a part of the individual ; it cannot 
be donned for certain occasions; it 
must be made habitual. Without 
doubt, training to develop personality 
should start as soon as the child 
first enters school, and certainly, on 
the secondary school level, it should 
be stressed at such a time as to in- 
sure sufficient time in which to make 
the necessary adjustments and 
changes in the personal appearance 
and attitude so that there will be a 
continual conscious growth. It is 
very questionable whether or not the 
commercial department or any other 
department of the public high school, 
can in a short period of time and 
single-handedly, give the training 
necessary to build up a self-assurance 
that leads to confidence and poise, 
to a more pleasing personal manner 
and appearance. 


(To be continued ) 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Business Educators Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveiand 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Department of Business Education, National Education 
Association 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Federated Business Teachers Associations of California 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 

\llinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

!owa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

Michigan Commercial Education Association 


Michigan Educational Association, Commercial Section— 
District 3 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pi Omega Pi 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

State Education Association of West Virginia, Commer- 
cial Section 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 
To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unitied thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 
tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of 
the NATIONAL CouNCIL oF Business EpucatIoN. 

The CouNcIL is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouncIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 

There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 


dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the CounciL by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
Councit should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Report of New York City Meeting of National Council 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


Dr. Paul S. Lomax, retiring president 
of the CounciL, presided at the meeting. 


Items of business were taken up in the 
order presented in the agenda which 
were sent to the officers and official dele- 
gates of member associations in May, 
1938. In opening the meeting, President 
Lomax reviewed briefly the organization 
and history of the CounciL together with 
its present status of membership. The 
status of the activities of the Counc 
constituted the work of the meeting. 


SEPTEMBER, 1938 


June 29, 1938 


Items of business, following the agenda, 
were then discussed in the following 
order : 


Report of Committee on Publications 
Chairman, Louis A. Rice 

Packard School, New York, New York 

Mr. ae announced the resignation of 
Paul S. Lomax as editor of the JourNAL 
and the appointment of Herbert A. Tonne 
to act as editor, appointment beginning 
September, 1938. The series of articles in 


The Balance Sheet, “The Relation of 
Business Education to General Educa- 
tion,” has been organized into a bulletin, 
a single copy of which is available by 
addressing Robert C. Trethaway, Manag- 
ing Editor, THE JourNAL oF BusINEss 
Epucation, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania. A second series of 
articles, run under the cooperation of The 
Business Education World and under the 
editorship of Professor Harl R. Doug- 
lass, University of North Carolina, deal- 
ing with problems of administration and 
supervision in business education, was re- 
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ported. The publicity work of the com- 
mittee has been removed from that com- 
mittee and is now in the hands of another 
committee under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor Benjamin F. Haynes of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. This report was 
unanimously accepted. 

President Lomax mentioned the objec- 
tive of the new president of the Counct., 
Professor F. G. Nichols of Harvard Uni- 
versity, to develop a plan for the dissemi- 
nation of THE JoURNAL oF Business Epu- 
CATION, the official organ of the CouncrL, 
to every member of member associations. 


Report on National Clerical Ability Tests 
Chairman, F. G. Nichols 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

The six-year history of the development 
to their present state of the National 
Clerical Ability Tests through the cooper- 
ation of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association and the National Office Man- 
agement Association was reviewed. This 


can perform for both business and busi- 
ness education. President Lomax an- 
nounced that a bulletin relating to the 
tests would be issued and mailed to the 
members of the CoUNCIL as soon as com- 
pleted. 


Report on Possible Cooperation with the 
National Office Management Association 
and the National Office Equipment 
Manufacturers Institute. 

Chairman, Louis A. Rice 
Packard School, New York, New York 
This is a temporary committee consist- 
ing of the following members: 
Louis A. Rice, Chairman 
F. G. Nichols 
Peter L. Agnew, Jr. 
Helen Reynolds, Ex Officio 
Paul S. Lomax, Ex Officio 
The report is submitted below in toto: 
“This is a report of a special commit- 
tee appointed by the President of the 

NATIONAL CouNcIL to discuss possible co- 

operation between the Councm and the 


The following organizations were represented by members or by proxies appointed by 


the officers of the organization: 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

California Federation of Business Teachers 

Commercial Education Association of New York 
ity 

Delaware Commercial Teachers Association 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 3 

Business Teachers Association of Calli- 
ornia 

Florida Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 


Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

National Association of Commercial Teacher- 
Training Institutions 

New England High School Commercial Teachers 

ssociation 

North Dakota Education Association, Commerce 
Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Com- 
mercial Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Pi Omega Pi 

Rochester Business Educators Association 


year between 1400 and 1500 selected high 
school students took Clerical Ability Tests. 
A fee of one dollar for each vocational 
test taken was charged. Mr. Nichols em- 
phasized the need for a permanent plan 
for the construction and administration 
of these tests and also for the essential 
research follow-up needed for further 
validation of the tests. He reported a 
considerable amount of enthusiasm on the 
part of schools and of the cooperating 
National Office Management Association 
for this type of testing. Members were 
referred to the March, 1938, issue of THE 
JouRNAL oF Business Epucation, in which 
the plan for the administration of the 
National Clerical Ability Tests was out- 
lined. Mr. Nichols called attention to 
the need for early planning on the part 
of the schools anticipating giving the Na- 
tional Clerical Ability Tests to their stu- 
dents. Such plans should be made early 
next September, and teachers desiring to 
avail themselves of this testing oppor- 
tunity should get in touch with Mr. 
Nichols not later than the end of Sep- 
tember. 

THe NartionaL Councit or Business 
Epucation has had as one of its major 
objectives the development of a_ better 
understanding between business and busi- 
ness education. The National Clerical 
Ability Tests, calling as they do for co- 
operation between the schools and _busi- 
ness, afford a splendid opportunity to 
stimulate further the interests of business 
in business education. Mr. Nichols indi- 
cated that sample tests could be received 
by writing to Dr. J. P. Rulon, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. The other 
members of the committee, in addition to 
Professors Rulon and Nichols are: 

J. R. Jackman, The Kendall Company, Wal- 

pole, Massachusetts, Chairman 
Cowan, Dedham High School, Ded- 

ham, Massachusetts, Secretary 
This report was unanimously accepted. 

Both Mr. Nichols and President Lomax 
emphasized the importance of the service 
which the National Clerical Ability Tests 
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National Office Equipment Manufacturers 
Institute. Two meetings have been held 
with representatives of the Institute and 
some progress has been made, although 
nothing definite can be reported at this 
time. It is likely that some cooperative 
arrangement can be made in support and 
furtherance of the Vocational Ability 
Testing Program which the Councit has 
taken over from the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association and in which these 
representatives of business are greatly in- 
terested. 

“Further report will be made through 
the columns of THE JouRNAL oF BusINESS 
Epucation during the year.” 

This report was unanimously accepted. 

An additional report was made by Pres- 
ident Lomax to the effect that consumma- 
tion of the program will necessitate con- 
siderable publication, hence the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Rice, Chairman of the Pub- 
lications Committee, to serve as Chairman 
of this Committee. 

In addition to the bulletin mentioned 
earlier in this report, President Lomax 
informed the members of the CounciL 
that an article publicizing the National 
Clerical Ability Tests will be published 
in the October issue of the Forum, a 
publication of the National Office Man- 
agement Association. 


Report of the Committee for the Distri- 
butive Occupations 
Chairman, J. N. Given 
In charge of Commercial Education, 
Board of Education, Los Angeles, California 


The detailed report of this committee 
appears in the June, 1938, issue of the 
JourNAL. A_ supplementary report was 
made by Professor Nichols indicating: 
1. That a state’s access to George-Deen Funds 

is contingent upon a plan connected with 

business education, 

2. That the United States Office of Education 
will place equal emphasis vocationally upon 
distributive occupations and office training, 

3. That research facilities in the United States 
Office of Education will be available from 
now on for business education. 


This report was unanimously accepted. 


It was reported by President Lomax 
that it is hoped that a service bulletin 
resulting from the work on the com- 
mittee of distributive occupations will be 
prepared for members of the CouNncIL 
within the next few months. 

President Lomax called attention of the 
members to the fact that the work which 
the Councit has done in cooperation with 
the United States Office of Education is 
a fine example of the kind of service 
which the Councit can perform for all 
business education—a service which is 
concerned with the development of na- 
tional policy and which does not in any 
way interfere with the activities of any 
single member association. 

He expressed the opinion that the Na- 
TIONAL CouNcIL oF Business EpucATION 
should tend to become a body cooperating 
closely with the United States Office of 
Education. 

At this point the delegates of the 
CounciL were informed that arrange- 
ments for the day’s meeting were made 
by the Commercial Education Association 
of New York and Vicinity. The Councit 
expressed a vote of appreciation for their 
hospitality. 


Report of the Committee on Curricula in 
Business Education 
Chairman, William V. Cheek 

State Teachers College, Springfield, Missouri 

Mr. Cheek reported that his committee 
had been functioning only about six weeks, 
during which time they had been in con- 
tact with all the state departments of 
education in the United States, from 38 
of which they had received replies. The 
initial question presented to the state de- 
partments was,. ‘Are they doing any con- 
struction of business curricula and who is 
active in the state in this construction?” 
This report was unanimously accepted. 
A special statement will soon appear in 
THE JouRNAL oF Business EpUCATION. 

President Lomax called attention to the 
fact that the appointment of the commit- 
tee on curricula was in accordance with 
the report of the Planning Committee ac- 
cepted at the Detroit meeting of the 
CounciL in June, 1937. 


Report on National Study of Business Con- 
sumer Education 
- Chairman, E. G. Blackstone 
University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California 
Report by Herbert A. Tonne 

New York University, New York, New York 

Mr. Tonne reported the conference held 
by the N. E. A. Department of Business 
Education as one effort which had been 
made to clarify thinking of business edu- 
cators with regard to the responsibility 
of business education to supply consumer 
education. Mr. Tonne reported that this 
conference had been largely in the nature 
of introductory and that the study would 
be continued. He emphasized the need 
for specific study and progress in this 
field. This report was unanimously ac- 
cepted. 

In the March, 1938, issue of THe Jour- 
NAL OF Business Epucation President 
Lomax reported what the Councit has 
thus far done in the field of consumer 
business education. A conference was 
recommended by the Research Committee 
of the Counci.—a conference to include 
other consumer education groups such as 
that of home economics. President Lomax 
has hesitated to organize such a confer- 
ence since business educators themselves 
seem not to have developed a well enough 
coordinated plan of consumer education to 
be able sufficiently to contribute to, and to 
benefit by, such a conference. 
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of Progress on the Handbook for 
a National Study of Business Education 
Chairman, Helen Reynolds 

New York University, New York, New York 

A Handbook is being developed which 
will include check lists, evaluative criteria, 
and selected annotated bibliography, to be 
used in a study of the units covered by 
the handbook. As at present planned, the 
Handbook covers philosophy, curriculum, 
student activities, guidance, teaching per- 
sonnel, plant and equipment, library, and 
administration and supervision. The check 
list for the first section, Philosophy, has 
been tried out in curriculum classes at 
New York University; Huntsville, Texas; 
Stillwater, Oklahoma; in the Michigan 
Commercial Teachers Association, and 
through the pages of THE JouRNAL OF 
sustnEss Epucation. The section deal- 
ing with Consumer Education, as a part 
of the Curriculum, has been tried out in 
five high schools in Ohio and in classes 
in Texas and Oklahoma. There are at 
present six persons in six different states 
collecting data and trying out check lists 
of procedures. In a seminar organized at 
New York University, Department of 
Business Education, this summer, further 
refinements of these check lists were un- 
dertaken. The Handbook, in tentative 
form, will be ready for distribution to 
the membership of the Councit in No- 
vember, 1938. It will be discussed with 
the American Council on Education, of 
which the Councm is a member. This 
report was unanimously accepted. 

President Lomax reminded the Counci 
that the project of the Handbook for a 
national study of business education had 
been approved by the Councit and that 
$150.00 had been voted as a carrying ex- 
pense. 


Report of Vocational Guidance Committee 

: Chairman, Ralph Masteller 
Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, Arizona 

in the absence of Mr. Masteller, the 
secretary summarized this report, which 
will be distributed to the members. Mr. 
Masteller’s committee has been working 
only a month. The first step was to get 
in touch with state departments of edu- 
cation to determine what was being done 
in guidance in business education in the 
several states. Certain bits of informa- 
tion resulted from this introductory study: 
First, that it is valuable; second, that 
guidance in business education should not 
be divorced from general education guid- 
ance; third, that there seemed to be a 
lack of information on the part of state 
departments as to what guidance activi- 
ties were being carried on; fourth, that 
need for more occupational information 
and for job anlayses was indicated ; fifth, 
that the available information for guid- 
ance should be more widely diffused. The 
following suggested lines of procedure are 
_—_ by members of the committee: 


. That guidance plans in enumerated schools 
throughout the United States be carefully 
analyzed and evaluated. 

- That all guidance tests, with particular 
emphasis on those used in business edu- 
cation, be collected and analyzed. This 
would include the analysis of all other 
techniques of guidance. 

at authorities, including those names on 
the enumerated list, in the field of guid- 
ance be contacted and invited to contribute 
to the committee’s study. 

“4. And, finally, that from this collection of 
data. a committee report be issued at 
some time in the future outlining the find- 
ings, conclusions, and recommendations.” 


This report was unanimously accepted. 


Report of the Constitution Committee 
Chairman, M. E. Studebaker 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
Mr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 


SEPTEMBER, 1938 


New York, Vice-Chairman of the com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the 
associations, reported in Mr. Studebaker’s 
absence. The recommended changes were 
presented orally to the delegates. It was 
the consensus that the tentative revision 
of the constitution be reported to all of- 
ficial representatives by November, 1938, 
for revision and adoption. Problems of 
immediate concern related to the classi- 
fication of members and their dues, to the 
broadening of the membership group to 
include organizations of employers and 
employees in business as well as teachers 
of business education, and to the incorpo- 
ration of the Counc. This report was 
unanimously accepted. 


Report of the Research Committee on 
Standardized Terminology 
Chairman, E. G. Blackstone 

University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 

Mr. Blackstone did not submit a report. 
President Lomax reported that Mr. Black- 
stone had been in touch with him earlier 
in the year and that there was evidence 
that the study was being continued. It 
will be remembered that this study was 
recommended by the Planning Committee 
previously referred to. 


Consideration of the Part of Business Edu- 
cation in the American Council’s Study 
of Teacher Preparation. 


The secretary reported that the Ameri- 
can Council had been in contact with the 
NatTIONAL CounciL oF Business Epuca- 
TION on this point, and that the American 
Council had been referred to the member 
association, the National Association of 
Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions 
(Miss Catherine F. Nulty, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vermont, Presi- 
dent) as being the organization in ‘business 
education most interested in cooperating 
with the American Council in this field. 
Research studies in the field of business 
teacher education were suggested to the 
American Council. 


The Report of the Committee on Contacts 
and Publicity 
Chairman, Benjamin R. Haynes 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 

In the absence of Mr. Haynes, Presi- 
dent Lomax reported that Mr. Haynes 
has been in contact with many general 
education magazines throughout the coun- 
try and that he has secured in many of 
those magazines space for articles in the 
field of business education to be published 
during the current year. 


The Secretary’s Report 
Secretary, Helen Reynolds 

New York University, New York, New York 

The secretary reported that the usual 
items of business had been conducted 
through the secretary’s office this year as 
in previous years. Statements for mem- 
bership dues were sent to members in 
October, and follow-ups to associations 
who have not paid their dues have been 
sent from time to time during the course 
of the year. The total membership in 
the Nationa Councit duly paid is 29; 
unpaid is 10. The secretary has followed 
the procedure this year of including a 
self-addressed postal card or envelope 
when replies from the delegates are nec- 
essary. This has considerably increased 
the number of replies received on all is- 
sues requiring votes. It is the belief of 
the secretary that the additional expense 
is justified. In this way the budget was 
submitted to the membership for approval, 
an information card for check-up of the 


directory of the NationaAL CouNclL, a 
proposal to include the study of voca- 
tional guidance as a part of the program 
of the NationaLt Councit, and the ballot 
for the election of officers. The fact that 
the distribution of Councit publications 
has been turned over entirely to Mr. 
Trethaway, who is responsible for the pro- 
duction of JouRNAL reprints, has consider- 
ably reduced the amount of detailed work 
in the office of the secretary. The secre- 
tary strongly urges that officers and dele- 
gates respond promptly to requests for 
opinions, information, or votes which are 
sent to them through the secretary’s of- 
fice. It is only by the cooperation of all 
members that the activities of the Coun- 
cIL can be satisfactorily carried out. This 
report was unanimously accepted. 


The Treasurer’s Report 
Treasurer, Albert E. Bullock 
Principal, Metropolitan High School 
Los Angeles, California 
The treasurer reported a balance as of 
June 23, 1938, of $752.94. Certain items 
of expense are still outstanding and cer- 
tain funds had not at that time been re- 
ceived. The complete treasurer’s report 
will appear in the next October issue of 
THE JOURNAL oF Business Epucation. 
The treasurer’s report was accepted with 
an expression of appreciation from the 
delegates and official representatives to 
Mr. Bullock for the splendid manner in 
which he has handled the funds of the 
Councit during the four years in which 

he has acted as treasurer. 


The Report of the Nominating Committee 
and the Election of Officers 


Miss Catherine F. Nulty, Chairman of 
the Nominating Committee, reported the 
procedure by means of which all official 
representatives of member associations in 
the Councit had had a voice in the nomi- 
nation of officers. She explained that an 
effort was made to secure geographical 
and associational representation and also 
to make possible close cooperative work 
among the officers themselves. 

The secretary reported that in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Constitution 
the ballot had been submitted by mail the 
first week in May. The returns were, 
with one exception, unanimously for the 
slate which had been submitted by the 
Nominating Committee. The officers for 
the ensuing biennium, therefore, are as 
follows: 


President, F. G. Nichols, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Vice President, Paul A. Carlson, State Teach- 
ers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Secretary, Helen Reynolds, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, New York 

Treasurer, A. O. Colvin, State College of Edu- 
cation, Greeley, Colorado 


The attention of the delegates was 
called to the necessity for making up the 
budget for the year 1938-1939 prior to en- 
tering upon that year. In addition to the 
items which already appear in the budget, 
there is the need for providing for the 
National Clerical Ability Tests and prob- 
ably for additional secretarial service in 
all major activities, notably for the pres- 
ident, the secretary, and the editor of the 
JouRNAL. 

e 


An expression of appreciation was 
unanimously voted by the delegates to 
Miss Grace Mitchell, Secretary to Presi- 
dent Lomax, and to Miss Louise Rowland, 
Director of Service Bureau, Ohio Uni- 
versity. The secretary was instructed to 
write to these young women. 
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The Councit appointed Mr. Herbert A. 
Tonne to represent the Councit in Berlin 
at the convention of the International 
Congress for Business Education. The 
secretary was requested to cable Professor 
Latt in Zurich, Switzerland, to this ef- 
fect, and to notify Mr. Abels in the 
United States Office of Education of the 
action taken by the CouNCcIL, suggesting 
that they also constitute Mr. Tonne their 
United States. representative if they 
wished to do so. 


The Counc authorized Mr. Bullock, 
the treasurer, to have an audit made of 
the Councit books, the expense of such 
audit not to exceed $25.00. 


The Councit expressed itself as stand- 
ing squarely ‘behind Professor Nichols in 
his policy of keeping education for the 
distributive occupations a part of business 
education. The secretary was instructed 
to write to Mr. Studebaker to this effect. 

e 


A report of the Resolutions Committee 
was presented as follows: 


“Whereas, Dr. Paul S. Lomax is retiring at 
the end of August as President of THE NATIONAL 
Councit oF Business Epvucation after four 
years of service, and 

“Whereas, Dr. Lomax has for the last two 
years served as Editor of THE Journat or Busi- 
ness EpucatTion without any compensation, be- 
cause of his transfer of that compensation to 
the Treasury of the CounciL to provide it with 
necessary revenue. 

“Therefore, be it resolved that THE NATIONAL 
Councit oF Business Epucation, through its 
delegates assembled in executive session in New 
York City, go on record in expressing its grati- 
tude to Dr. Lomax for his service to the CounciL 
in building up its membership, in enlarging its 
scope of activities, in making business and educa- 
tional contacts, in providing the CouNcIL with 
an organ of publication for publicizing its policies 
and proceedings to its constituent associations 
and their members, and in manifesting its ap- 
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preciation of his tireless endeavor in uplifting the 
aims and ideals of better business education and 
expanding the field of service of the NATIONAL 
Councit; and further 

“Be it Resolved, that copies of this resolution 
be spread on the Secretary’s minutes, published 
in THE ig or Business Epucation, and 
given to Dr. Lomax. 


The Councit recommended, first, that 
a plan of financing be developed which 
will make possible the carrying out of 
the program for business education which 
the Councit already has in operation; 
second, it was urged that a policy con- 
cerning reinstatement of associations 
which have allowed their membership to 
lapse be developed; third, it was sug- 
gested that some policy of cooperation 
be developed with state education associ- 
ations whereby the business education 
sections of those associations may become 
members of the Councit. The secretary 
reported that in previous efforts she had 
found that some states could not cooper- 
ate to the extent of paying membership 
dues for such business education sections. 
In this connection, it was suggested that 
a bulletin giving the experience of various 
individuals in state organizations should 
be prepared for the information of mem- 
bers of the CouncIL. 

—Helen Reynolds, Secretary. 
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W. H. Stautzenberger Publishing Co. 


317 Huron Street Toledo. Ohio 


Trenton High School students demon- 
strating Hy-Speed Longhand at E.C.T.A. 
Convention. 


Hy-Speed Longhand students enjoy their 
work. They find themselves writing sixty 
words a minute at the end of six weeks. 
Ambitious students attain ninety to a hun- 
dred words a minute by additional practice. 


Make Hy-Speed Longhand a part of 
your general business course. Pupils 
who have failed ordinary shorthand are 
often successful with Hy-Speed Longhand. 


Hy-Speed Longhand Company 


Trenton New Jersey 


New Course in 
Consumer Education 


The National Consumers News, 205 
East 42 Street, New York, N. Y., has 
just prepared a new “Training Course in 
Consumer Education” for use in second- 
ary schools. It deals with the general 
problems of buying, and then goes into 
specific topics such as foods, drugs, cloth- 
ing, shelter, etc.; business-consumer rela- 
tions, legislation, consumer organization, 
bibliography, and discussion topics. 


Index to Vocations 


A Subject Index to 1,950 Careers is 
now available in the Second Revised and 
Enlarged Edition of Index to Vocations, 
by Willodeen Price and Zelma E. Ticen, 
just published by The H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York. 

The former edition analyzed occupa- 
tions in 115 books. In this new edition, 
8 new books and 230 monographs have 
been added to those analyzed, increasing 
the size of the volume from 106 pages to 
122 pages. 

This new edition retains the features 
of the earlier volume, namely: the alpha- 
betical arrangement of the Index by name 
of the specific vocation; the author, title, 
date and inclusive paging given for each 
entry; the biographical vocational entries 
under a separate listing; and a useful se- 
lected list of the more recent books for 
vocational teachers and counselors. 
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New York Convention 
N.E A. Department of Business Education 


It is estimated that between 1800 and 
2000 persons attended the meetings of the 
Department of Business Education of the 
National Education Association in New 
York City on June 27 and 28. All meet- 
ings were held as outlined in the June 
issue of this magazine. Great enthusiasm 
aud interest prevailed at all the meetings. 

The first session on Monday afternoon 
was called to order by Wallace B. Bow- 
man, New York State Director of the 
Department, of New Rochelle, New York. 
Lola Maclean, President of the Depart- 
ment, presided. In her remarks she out- 
lined the purpose of the organization. 
Miss Maclean presented Richard W. 
Lawrence, President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York, 
who brought a message from business to 
husiness teachers. Mr. Lawrence assured 
those in attendance of the cooperation of 


Joseph DeBrum 
President 


business in promoting a practical business 
education program. He said in part: 


The preservation of our economic system is de- 
pendent upon the maintenance of a proper rela- 
tionship between government and business. Each 
should be kept within proper bounds. Business 
has its responsibility of Cost administration and 
the passing of the benefits of lower costs to the 
consumer, in order that the volume of produc- 
tion may be increased and living standards raised. 
Government, on the other hand, has as_ its 
primary functions, defense, preservation of law 
and order, correction of abuses, and regulation 
of industry and trade. If these duties are con- 
scientiously and harmoniously performed, no occa- 
sion would arise for complaint about the misuse 
of concentrated power and of wrongful business 
practices, 


In addition to Mr. Lawrence, the speak- 
ers at the first session included: James L. 
Holtsclaw, Supervising Principal of Com- 
mercial Education, Detroit, Mich.; Dr. 


Lelah Brownfield 
lst Vice-President 


Everett W. Lord, Dean, College of Busi- 
ness Administration, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass.; Dr. Harl R. Douglass, 
Head, Department of Business Education, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C.; Nathaniel Altholz, Director 
of Commercial Education, City of New 
York; Clinton A. Reed, New York State 
Director of Commercial Education; Jos- 
eph DeBrum, First Vice-President of the 
Department of Business Education, Red- 
wood City, California. 

Lelah Brownfield, Alabama State Col- 
lege for Women, Montevallo, Alabama, 
presided at the Classroom Conference, 
which followed the early afternoon ses- 
sion. The classroom discussion leaders 
were: Charles W. Perry, Lincoln High 
School, Milwaukee, Wis.; Julian C. Wood, 
Tooele High School, Tooele, Utah. 

Congressman Bruce Barton of New 


OFFICERS OF N.E.A. 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSI- 

NESS EDUCATION FOR 
THE COMING YEAR 


York was the guest speaker at the annual 
luncheon on Tuesday. He urged every- 
one to take a more active interest in 


government. He said: 

Somehow we who are in politics, and you who 
are in teaching, must find a way to make the 
business of government dramatic and appealing 
to the young people of today. We need a de- 
centralization of interest—a turning of the eyes 
away from Washington and back to the local 
community. We need to give young people a 
crusade—not to the Holy Land, or to the Capitol, 
but against the slums of their own towns, the 
waste and inefficiency of their own community 
governments, the labor relationships in their 
stores and factories, the social injustices of their 
own little political units. Good government can 
never be as exciting as love or money making. 
But it can be and ought to be as exciting as 
golf, bridge, or the movies. It must find a high 
place in the list of young people’s major inter- 
ests, or Democracy, as our fathers thought of it, 
and as we received it, is going to have a strug- 


gle to survive. 


Herbert A. Tonne 
2nd Vice-President 


The program for the sectional meet- 
ings was exactly as printed in the June 
issue of this magazine. These meetings 
were well attended by teachers who were 
anxious to hear the discussions on im- 
portant phases of business education. 

The National Conference on Distribu- 
tive Occupations created great interest in 
distributive education and was attended 
by many educational leaders. Among the 
sentiments expressed are the following 
of Professor Frederick G. Nichols: 

I feel that the vital thing is to develop a pro- 
gram of cooperative part-time retail selling educa- 
tion as a ch of our business education program, 
not somet ing separate and distinct from it, but 
as a part of it. 

Miss Maclean presided at the business 
meeting on Tuesday afternoon which was 
featured by an address on the immediate 
objectives of the Department, by Ray- 
mond C. Goodfellow, former President, 
Director of Commercial Education, New- 
ark, New Jersey, Executive National Di- 
rector of the convention. 

The officers of the Department for the 
coming year are: 


Mrs. Frances D. North 
Secretary- Treasurer 


President, Joseph DeBrum, Sequoia High 
School, Redwood City, California. : 
First Vice-President, Lelah Brownfield, Direc- 
tor of Secretarial Science, Alabama State Col- 

lege for Women, Montevallo, Alabama. 
Second Vice-President, Herbert A. Tonne, As- 
sociate Professor of Commercial Education, 
New York University. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Frances Doub North, 
Western High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 
New Members of the Executive Committee: 
*. W. Alexander, Hadley Vocational School, 
St. Louis, Missouri; Mildred E. Taft, Colby 
Junior College, New London, New Hamp- 
shire; Margaret Kane, Wilmington Senior 
High School, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Executive Committee members continuing in of- 
fice: Elmer E, Spanabel, Holmes School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ruby V. Perry, Margaret 
Hanson Normal School, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Mary Stuart, Brighton High 
School, Brighton, Massachusetts; Vernal H. 
Carmichael, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


Speakers’ Table at Luncheon of the N.E.A. Department of Business Education, June 28 
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THE LEADING CHOICE 
| 477 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


Esterbrook Re-New-Point 
Fountain Pens have led the in- 
dustry in making fountain pens 
really practical for business use. 


This is particularly empha- 
sized in the field of shorthand 
writing. $1.00 invested in an 
Esterbrook Pen, not only puts 
an end to untidy notes, but 
is a real economy. 


CHOICE OF 18 RE-NEW-POINTS 
Only Esterbrook’s 80 years of 


experience as the world’s great- 
est pen makers could provide so 
wide a variety of scientifically 
accurate writing points. There 
is a style suited to every school 
and business purpose ... and to 
every writing habit. 
Stenographers using Esterbrook 
Fountain Pens find them so per- 
sonalized that they discover a 
new source of speed and ease in 
taking notes. Try this common 
sense fountain pen... at any 
reliable dealer’s. 


COMPLETE FOUNTAIN PENS 
(black or colors) $] 00 and up 


RE-NEW-POINT—Complete 
with feed for Esterbrook 
Fountain Pen ... . 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 
50 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


World's Greatest Pen Makers since 1858 


Delta Pi Epsilon 


Chapter at 


The Beta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
honorary graduate fraternity in business 
education, was installed Saturday, June 18, 
at the Oklahoma A. & M. College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma. Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
New York University, Dr. Robert N. 
Tarkington, national historian, Hofstra 
College of New York University, and Dr. 
McKee Fisk, local faculty adviser, pre- 
sided over the initiation of the fifteen 
charter members. 

Charter members of the Beta Chapter 
are: McKee Fisk, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College; James O. Thompson, University 
Junior College, Tonkawa; Lehn H. Sho- 
walter, Central High School, Oklahoma 


Oklahoma A. & M. 


City; Hal F. Holt, Northeast High 
School, Oklahoma City; Ruth Williams, 
Central High School, Tulsa; Ruby Hemp- 
hill, Oklahoma A. & M. College; Robert 
Lowry, Panhandle A. & M. College, 
Goodwell; Joe Scearce, Eastern Okla- 
homa College, Wilburton; Cora E. Ran- 
dol, Cameron Junior College, Lawton; 
Carol Marie Steward, Oklahoma Baptist 
University, Shawnee; Florence Lackey, 
Stillwater High School, Stillwater; C. C. 
Callarman, Ponca City High School, 
Ponca City; L. A. Ellis, Shawnee High 
School, Shawnee; Linnie Ruth Hall, Mur- 
ray State School, Tishomingo; J. E. Sil- 
verthorne, Ponca City High School. 


Burroughs 
SHORT-CUT 
KEYBOARD 


ALL CIPHERS ARE AUTOMATIC 
Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard are 


ciphers written automatically. 


SEVERAL KEYS AT ONE TIME 


Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard can two 
or more keys be depressed at one time. 


ENTIRE AMOUNTS IN ONE OPERATION 


Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard can an _ 
entire amount and the motor bar be | 
depressed together, thus adding the com- 


plete amount in one operation. 


Call the local Burroughs office for 
a demonstration of the short-cut 
method on the Short-Cut Keyboard. 


ELIMINATES 
NEEDLESS 


u 


VORORUDVOUA ONE ONAUOD 
Ps 


Pod 
a 


This tape is a typical example of | — 
i how thousands of needless oper- 
i ations can be eliminated by the 
Burroughs short-cut method. The 
i amount 25.60, for instance, was 
| + listed and added by depressing 
the 2, 5 and 6 keys and the motor 
bar all in one operation, instead | _ 
of writing one figure at a time. | _ 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY ©* DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Southern Association 


The Atlanta Biltmore Hotel has been 
selected as headquarters for the annual 
meeting of the Southern Business Educa- 
tion Association in Atlanta, November 24, 
25 and 26. 

The program for the convention is be- 
ing so planned as to bring before the 
membership well-known speakers on sub- 
jects of vital interest to the group, to af- 
ford more than the usual opportunities 
for discussions led by experts in the vari- 
ous subject sessions. Among the speakers 
will be: Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; B. Frank 
Kyker and Dr. Kenneth B. Haas of the 
Otnce of Education, United States De- 
partment of Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Howard Bogner of the Joseph A. May- 

bin School for Graduates, New Orleans, 
chairman of the High School Division 
and R. W. Massey, President, West Ten- 
nessee Business College, Jackson, Tennes- 
see, chairman of the Private School Divi- 
sion, have arranged strong programs fo 
their meetings. Hollis Preston Guy, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, chairman 
ot the College and University Division 
promises a very fine program for this 
group. 
_E. L. Floyd, principal of the Commer- 
cial High School, Atlanta, is the local 
chairman and A. B. Liles, of the same 
school, is co-chairman. Miss Ray Abrams, 
first vice-president, is chairman of exhib- 
its and is being assisted by C. A. Swen- 
son of the Commercial High School, 
Atlanta, as co-chairman. 

The fellowship luncheon on Friday, 
which will feature the officers of the busi- 
ness education sections of twelve states, 
will be presided over by the secretary 
of the association, Clyde W. Humphrey, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

The officers of the association are: 

President, Mrs. Gertrude G. DeArmond, Wheel- 

er Business College, Birmingham, Alabama. 

First Vice-President, Miss Ray Abrams, Jos- 

eph A. Maybin School for Graduates, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Second Vice-President, Thomas W. Noel, Win- 

throp College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 

Secretary, Clyde W. Humphrey, University of 

Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Treasurer, C. Harwell, Robert E. Lee High 
School, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Editor of the Association Magazine, A. J. 
Lawrence, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 


Arkansas Conference 


Robert N. Tarkington, an instructor at 
New York University, was one of the 
leaders at the fourth annual State Edu- 
cational Conference, University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville, Arkansas, in June. He 
spoke on “The Proposed Curriculum in 
Business Education.” 

The following took part in the panel 
discussion: 

C. C. Fichtner, Dean of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of Arkansas; 
C, C. Calhoun, Head of Department of Business 


Education, Arkansas State Teachers College, Con- 
way; J. R. Burrows, Senior High School, Fort 


J 
Smith; and Lloyd L. Jones, Director of Research, ’ 


Gregg Publishing Company. 
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Tri-State Association 


The fall meeting of the Tri-State Com- 
mercial Education Association will 
held in the William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, on October 7 and 8. 
The usual attendance of about 600 mem- 
bers from Western Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and West Virginia is expected. 

A reception and dance is being ar- 
ranged for Friday evening, October 7, 
by a committee headed by Forrest Hen- 
derson, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, 
and Mary Unikel, Fifth Avenue High 
School, Pittsburgh. 

The Saturday morning sectional meet- 
ings are being arranged by the following 
committee : 

Bookkeeping and Arithmetic, George R. Fisher, 
Langle High School, Pittsburgh; Merchandising, 
Mrs. Margaret H. Ely, Carnegie Institute of 
fechnology, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Clerical Practice, 
R. F. Webb, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pa.; Private Schools, T. A. McLean, Douglas 
Business College, McKeesport, Pa.; Social Busi- 
ness, D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Following a luncheon in the William 
Penn Hotel on Saturday, in charge of 
Owen C. Lewis of South Hills High 
School, the afternoon will be devoted to 
discussion of secretarial training under 
the leadership of Mrs. Margaret H. Ely, 
D. D. Lessenberry and R. F. Webb. 

The officers of the Association are: 


President, Kennard E. Goodman, John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

First Vice-President, Robert L. Fawcett, Pea- 
body High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Second Vice-President, George C. Stover, Sen- 
ior High School, Sharon, Pa. 

Secretary, Laila Kilchenstein, Grove City Col- 
lege, Grove City, Pa. 

Treasurer, Russell P. Bobbitt, Fifth Avenue 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


California Conference 


The general theme of the July 14 
Conference on Business Education at the 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, was “Modernizing Instruction in 
Business Education.” A. Swanson, 
Visiting Instructor in Education and 
Commerce at the University of Southern 
California, presided at the morning ses- 
sion and Dr. Jessie Graham, Assistant Su- 
pervisor of Commercial Education, Los 
Angeles City Schools, presided over the 
afternoon session. 

Among the speakers were Dr. Lester 
B. Rogers, Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, U.S.C.; Dean Reid Lage McClung 
of. the College of Commerce, U.S.C.; Al- 
bert E. Bullock, Principal, Metropolitan 
High School, Los Angeles,; Robert 
Slaughter, Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia; Dr. Ira W. Kibby, Chief 
of the Bureau of Business Education, 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion; L. O. Culp, Fullerton Junior Col- 
lege; H. O. Backer, Fairfax High School, 
Los Angeles; Mrs. Mildred L. Davidson, 
Metropolitan High School, Los Angeles; 
and Dr. Howard S. Noble, Dean of the 
College of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 


New England Association 


The thirty-sixth annual convention of 
the New England High School Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association will be held on 
Saturday, November 19, at Simmons Col- 
lege, 300 The Fenway, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

There will be four sectional meetings, 
as usual. Herman Decker, High School, 
Taunton, Massachusetts, will be chairman 
of the Bookkeeping Section; Catherine V. 
Levere, Central High School, Providence, 
Rhode Island, chairman of the Secretarial 
Section; Mary Stuart, High School, 
Brighton, Massachusetts, chairman of the 
Machine Practice Section; and Z. Carle- 
ton Staples, Dorchester (Massachusetts) 
High School for Boys, chairman of the 
Social-Business Section. Clare L. Sweeney 
of Simmons College heads the Reception 
and Hospitality Committee. 

The officers of the association are: 

President, Mildred J. O’Leary, High School, 

Swampscott, Massachusetts. : 

First Vice-President, Joseph J. Cantalupi, Sen- 

ior High School, Everett, Massachusetts. 

Second Vice-President, Elmer C. Wilbur, Cen- 

tral High School, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Secretary, William O. Holden, High School, 

Pawtucket, Rhode Island. i 

Treasurer, W. Ray Burke, High School, Ar- 

lington, Massachusetts. 

Assistant Treasurer, Edgar Lakay, Rogers 

High School, Newport, Rhode Island. 


N. Y. State Association 


The Business Education Association of 
the State of New York held meetings in 
Rochester, New York, May 27, 28 and 
29, with headquarters at the Hotel Sen- 
eca. Ernest W. Veigel, Jr., of Rochester 
Business Institute, was chairman of the 
local committee on arrangements. The 
meetings were presided over by William 
S. Risinger, Utica School of Commerce, 
president of the association. 

Among the speakers were Wallace W. 
Renshaw of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany; Dr. Irwin A. Conroe, Director, 
Division of Higher Education, N. Y. State 
Education Department, and John Flack 
of Syracuse. Mr. Flack told the mem- 
bers how to get new students. 

The present officers of the association 
are: 


President, William S. Risinger, Utica School of 


Commerce, Utica. i 
Vice Presiient, Mrs. Mildred Elley, Mildred 


Elley School, Albany. 
Siemae , Leslie G, Kelley, The Kelley Busi- 


ness Institute, Niagara Falls. . 
Treasurer, Arthur B. Backensto, Troy Busi- 


ness College, Troy. 


Delaware Association 


An interesting program is being ar- 
ranged for the annual meeting of the 
Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, to be held in Dover on November 
10 and 11. 

The officers of the association are: 


President, Hildred A. Dickerson, Wilmington 
High School. 

Vice-President, John G. Leach, Beacom Col- 
lege. 

Elizabeth Morgan, Bridge- 
ville High School. 
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Dr. Nelson to Univ. of Denver 


Dr. ElRoy R. Nelson, Director of the 
School of Business Administration and 
Professor of Economics at Russell Sage 
College, Troy, New York, for the past 
three years, has been appointed Associate 
Professor of Economics at the School of 
Commerce at the University of Denver. 

Before going to Russell Sage College 
Dr. Nelson was head of the Department 
of Business Education at Montclair State 
Teachers College, a teacher in the com- 
mercial department of the East Orange 
(New Jersey) High School and was head 


of the Department of Business Admin- 
istration at Rider College, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

Dr. Nelson received his A.B. degree 
from Utah, 1929; M.B.A. from New York 
University, 1931; and D.C.S. from New 
York University, 1935. 


Mr. Newman Moves 
to Phoenix, Arizona 


C. J. Newman, head of the commercial 
department of United Township High 
School in East Moline, Illinois, since 1926, 
will teach Retail Selling, Advertising, 
Commercial Law, Accounting and Busi- 
ness English at Phoenix Junior College, 
Phoenix, Arizona, for this school year. 

Mr. Newman received his B.Ed. degree 
from Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois, in 1935. He finished the 
two year commercial course in that insti- 
tution in 1928. He has been doing gradu- 
ate work at the State University of Iowa 
and expects to receive his M.A. degree 
in February, 1939. 

Mr. Newman taught in the Hopedale 
(Illinois) Community High School for 
two years before going to East Moline. 
He obtained valuable business experience 
working in various departments of manu- 
facturing plants for a number of summers. 


Walsh and Amend Advanced 


Dr. John B. Walsh, chairman of the 
shorthand and _ typewriting department 
at Morris High School, New York City, 
has been appointed principal of the Flush- 
ing High School. 

Charles E. Amend, former chairman of 
the shorthand and typewriting department 
at Port Richmond High School, is taking 
Dr. John B. Walsh’s place as chairman of 
the shorthand and dae riting department 
at Morris High School. 
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Mr. Studebaker 
Awarded Degree 


The many friends of M. E. Studebaker, 
head of the Department of Business Edu- 
cation, Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Indiana, will be pleased to learn that 
Manchester College granted him the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws at its 
commencement on May 30 of this year. 
He os from Manchester College 
in 1910. 


Dr. Studebaker is active in many or- 
ganizations and is weil known among 
business educators. At the present time 
he is a vice-president of the Federation. 
He is past president of National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions, of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education of the N.E.A., and of the 
commercial section of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association. 


Mr. Walker Accepts 
New Position 


George Thomas Walker, for the past 
two years an instructor in commerce at 
Northeast Center of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Monroe, Louisiana, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of business ad- 
ministration at Southeastern Louisiana 
College, Hammond. 

Mr. Walker was awarded his A.B. de- 
gree from Louisiana State Normal Col- 
lege, Natchitoches, in 1935, and his M.S. 
degree in 1936 from the College of Com- 
merce, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, where he has done graduate work 
during the past three summers. He was 
elected president of the Commerce Sec- 
tion of the Louisiana Teachers Association 
last November. 


Dr. Kaplan Heads 
New Department at Denver 


Dr. A. D. H. Kaplan, Professor of 
Economics at the University of Denver, 
on leave of absence at Washington, D. C. 
in the Department of Labor Statistics for 
the past year has been appointed head of 
the newly organized Department of Gov- 
ernment Management at the University 
of Denver, School of Commerce. The 
Department of Government Management 
was made possible by a Grant from the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. 


Mr. Salet Joins Gregg Staff 


The Gregg Publishing Company recently 
announced the appointment of John L. 
Salet as Special School Representative 
with headquarters at the home office in 
New York. 

Mr. Salet has a wealth of experience 
and knowledge of commercial school 
work. For some time he was a teacher 
of commercial subjects in a leading school 
in the East, and he has managed one of 
the foremost commercial colleges in New 
York. He joined the Remington Type- 
writer Company, first as manager of 


their School Department and supervisor 
of their Employment Department in New 
York, later moving up to the direction of 
their General School Department, operat- 
ing out of the Remington Rand Home 
Office in Buffalo, New York. 

His work took him all over the United 
States visiting schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, both private and public. He 
was among the first to travel extensively 
conducting demonstrations of accuracy 
and speed in typewriting. 

Mr. Salet has a host of friends among 
teachers, principals, and administrators in 
the commercial school field, all of whom 
will be pleased to learn that in his new 
position he will be able to continue his 
interest in school affairs and his pleasant 
contacts with them. 


King and Ramsdell 
on Goldey Faculty 


Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware, 
has added two new members to the fac- 
ulty, Homer T. King, as instructor in 
Accounting, and Alden J. Ramsdell, as 
field registrar and director of athletics. 

A graduate of West High School and 
Capital City Commercial College, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Mr. King received degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts, from Iowa State 
College, and Master of Arts, from the 
University of Iowa. He has also taken 
graduate study at the University of 
Minnesota and Northwestern University. 
He has taught at Monticello High School, 
Monticello, Iowa; and at Rochester Jun- 
ior College, Rochester, Minnesota. 

Mr. Ramsdell, new athletic director, is 
a graduate of Harrington (Delaware) 
High School. He received the degree of 
Bachelor of Science from West Chester 
State Teachers College, where he 
majored in Health Education. 
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Mr. Finch at Euclid, Ohio 


Robert E. Finch, a former commercial 
teacher in the high schools of Barberton 
and Arcanum, Ohio, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the Euclid (Ohio) High School, 
where he will organize classes in Sales- 
manship, Retail Selling and Office Prac- 
tice. During the past summer he taught 
at the University of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Finch holds the degree of B.S. in 
Commercial Education from Ohio Uni- 
versity. He has done graduate work at 


that institution and at the University of 
Cincinnati. He has contributed articles to 
leading educational magazines. 


Mr. McMahon Returns to 
Prentice-Hall 


M. E. McMahon, formerly with Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., has rejoined his old firm 
as textbook representative for the New 
York metropolitan area. His headquarters 
will be in the executive offices of that 
firm at 70 Fifth Avenue in New York 


McMahon, A.B., B.S., M.C.S., has 


City. 

Mr. 
spent his entire business life in the com- 
mercial education field. Before entering 
the publishing business, he taught com- 
mercial subjects both in high school and 


in college. As a result he has had a 
broad experience in all phases of com- 
mercial education. Mr. McMahon is 
widely known among commercial educa- 
tors, all of whom will be interested to 
learn of this change. 


Gilbreth Goes to IIlinois 


Harold Gilbreth has been appointed a 
member of the faculty of the Western 
Illinois State Teachers College at 
Macomb, Illinois. 

Mr. Gilbreth has taught in the high 
school at Rome, Georgia, at Winthrop 
College, The South Carolina College for 
Women, Rock Hill, South Carolina, and 
during the past school year has been a 
Fellow in Business Education at New 
York University. His B.A. degrees were 
granted by Western Kentucky Teachers 
t — and by the Bowling Green College 

f Commerce. He received his M.A. de- 
ars at the University of Kentucky in 
1935. During the past school year, he took 
further graduate work <" New York 
University, New York, N. 

Mr. Giibreth has served Ri ‘an officer in 
hoth state and regional business education 
associations and has written articles for 
professional magazines. 
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Miss Walters to Shippensburg 


Rose Walters has been appointed to the 
staff of the Business Education Depart- 
ment of the State Teachers College at 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 

Miss Walters is taking up her new 
duties this month, coming from a year 
of work as a Personnel Director at Gim- 
bel’s Store in Pittsburgh. She is a grad- 


uate of the Grove City College (Pennsyl- 
vania) and Cincinnati University, and 
holds the Master’s Degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Bureau of Research 
in Retail Selling. Her experience in 
teaching includes the high schools of Edin- 
boro and Grove City, Pennsylvania. 

Miss Walters’ background of training 
and experience especially fit her for the 
work she will have in developing the spe- 
cial curriculum in Teacher Training for 
Retail Salesmanship. 


Mitts and Dickerson 
to Charleston, Illinois. 


Dr. James M. Thompson, head of the 
Department of Commerce of Eastern Il- 
linois State Teachers College, Charleston, 
Illinois, has announced the appointment 
of two new instructors in Commerce for 
his department, Norris G. Mitts and Earl 
S. Dickerson. 

Mr. Mitts comes to Charleston from 
the Pekin Community High School, 
Pekin, Illinois, where he has been head 
of the commercial department. He re- 
ceived his Bachelor of Education degree 
from Illinois State Normal University 
and his Master of Arts degree from Colo- 
rado State College of Education. He is 
now working for the Ph.D. degree at the 
University of Illinois. 

Mr. Dickerson received his B.S. degree 
in commercial education from the Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, and 
his M.S. degree in business organization 
and operation from the College of Com- 
merce, University of on Urbana. He 
is working toward the P h.D. degree at 
New York University. He’ has had seven 
years of grade, eight years of high school, 
and four summers of college teaching. 
His specialization is accounting. 


Bay Path Institute 
Graduates Large Class 


A class of approximately three hundred 
students graduated from Bay Path In- 
ogg Springfield, Massachusetts, on 
July 30. The graduation exercises were 
held in the Municipal Auditorium with 
almost three thousand in attendance. The 
honor awards were presented by Charles 
F. Gaugh, principal of the school. 


. 


Landrum Goes to Miami Univ. 


M. L. Landrum, a teacher in the Tena- 
fly (New Jersey) High School for the 
past three years, has accepted a position 
to teach in the University Training School 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. He 
will also teach two classes of accounting 
in the School of Business Administration. 

Mr. Landrum attended Bliss College, 
Columbus, Ohio, from 1925 to 1927; the 
Office Training School, Columbus, Ohio, 
from 1927 to 1929; University of Cincin- 


nati during the summer of 1930; and New 
York University from 1934 to 1938. He 
holds the B.S. in Education degree from 
Office Training School and the M.A. de- 
gree from New York University. He is 
working for his Doctor of Education 
degree. 

Before going to Tenafly he taught at 
Racine (Ohio) High School for six years 
and at Huntington High School, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, for one year. 


Dr. Haas Appointed 
to New Position 


Dr. Kenneth B. Haas, who has been in 
the Office of Education, Business Educa- 
cation Service, United States Department 
of Interior, Washington, D. C., since June 
of this year, has been appointed Special 
Agent for Distributive Education. For 
the past few months he has been perform- 
ing the duties of Special Agent, Research 
in Commercial Education. 

Dr. Haas received his B.S. degree from 
the University of Pittsburgh in 1924 and 
his M.A. degree from the same institu- 
tion in 1931. He was awarded his Ed.D. 
degree in 1935 by New York University. 
From 1923 until 1935 he taught in the 
high schools of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ; 
Franklin, Pennsylvania; Ocean Grove, 
New Jersey; and Kearney, New Jersey. 
From 1935 until he went to the Office of 
Education he taught at Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. 

Dr. Haas has had varied occupational 
experience in distribution, from messen- 
ger to executive. He obtained this ex- 
perience in specialty stores, department 
stores and in wholesale establishments. 


Toledo School in New Home 


The Davis Business College of Toledo, 
Ohio, has moved to its new home in the 
center of Toledo’s business district. The 
college occupies the entire second floor 
of a beautiful new building. 

Thurber P. Davis is principal of the 
college. 
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ALL 1938 TEXTS 
PUBLISHED BY GREGG 


ADVANCED SHORTHAND List 


Speed Drills in Gregg Shorthand, Prices 
by Leslie and Zoubek 


Gregg Speed Building, New, Revised Edition, 


TRANSCRIPTION 


An Introduction to Transcription, Second Edition, 
by Adams and Skimin 


TYPEWRITING 
Typewriting Technique, College Course, 
by Smith 


Work Book for Typewriting Technique, 
College Course, 


by Smith 
Typewriting Speed Studies, Third Edition, 
by Hakes 


Work Book for Gregg Typing, Book I, 
Second Edition, 


by SoRelle, Smith, Foster and 
Blanchard 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 


Finding Yourself, 
by Rasely 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 

Essentials of Business Mathematics—Principles 
and Practice, Intensive Course, Second Edi- 
tion, 
by Rosenberg 

RETAILING 


Retailing—Principles and Practices of Retail 
Organization, Buying, Advertising, Selling, 
and Management, 

by Richert 


GEOGRAPHY 


Influence of Geography on Our Economic Life, 
by Ridgley and Ekblaw 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


New York e Chicago e° 


Boston Toronto e London Sydney 


San Francisco 


MORE for your MONEY 


LENTURT 


BOOKKEEPING 
nd 


ACCOUNTING 


Seventeenth Edition 
By Baker, Prickett, Carlson 


“20TH CENTURY”’ gives you strong vocational 
values with personal and social values. Empha- 
sis is placed upon reasons rather than upon rules. 
The approach is through the simple arithmetical 
equation. With this book you get more content, 
a greater variety of content, more service, more 
optional choices of practice material, and better 
results. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati — New York — Chicago — San Francisco — Dallas 


That’s OKAY...BUT ILL BET 
YOU CAN'T FIND A LETTER 


Producing an important letter from some files is a feat tnat 
would stump a master magician. “ 

However, no magic is needed in offices where modern 
Tri-Guard files and the Safeguard system are used. They 
speed up filing and finding with less work and expense... 
help eliminate errors and delays. Any employee can do 
the work with a minimum of supervision. 

Ask your local Globe-Wernicke dealer for free illustrated 
filing chart or write direct to us. 


Globe=“Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Mr. Wigent Elected 
Federation Membership Manager 


At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Board of the National Commercial Teach- 
er. Federation, W. D. Wigent, manager 
o! the Chicago office of The Gregg Pub- 
lis! ing Company, was elected Director of 
inbership Development for the Federa- 
t 


1 previous years the membership 
paign has been under the direct su- 
ision of the secretary, J. Murray Hill. 
iuse of the additional work that falls 
1 the shoulders of the secretary, due 
he increased membership of the Fed- 
ion, it was decided to appoint a spe- 
membership campaign director. Mr. 
ent was selected to direct the mem- 
hip activities on account of having 
ired such a large number of member- 
s when acting as Chicago membership 
iager last year. 
ir. Wigent will be assisted by several 
ional Directors and by State Chair- 
u, who will be announced later. 


University of Chicago Conference 


‘the Fifth Annual Conference on Busi- 
ness Education, held at The School of 
Business, The University of Chicago, June 
30 and July 1, continued to emphasize the 
social phases of business education in ac- 
cordance with the plans for the series of 
conferences. The specific problem dis- 
cussed this year was Business as a Social 
Jnstitution. 

The first day of the conference was de- 
voted to interpretations and amplifications 
of the concept. The second day was de- 
voted to the responsibilities of education 
for the development of integrated experi- 
ences for effective participation in busi- 
ness as a social institution. 

The following speakers took part in 
the program: 

William N. Mitchell, University of 
Chicago; George M. Harrison, Grand 
President, Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, Cincinnati, Ohio; Paul H. Ny- 
strom, Columbia University; Earl W. 
Barnhart, formerly Chief of Commercial 
Education Service, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; Raleigh W. Stone, 
University of Chicago; William F. Og- 
burn, University of Chicago; Ernest A. 
Zelliot, Director of Commercial Educa- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa; Floyd W. Reeves, 
University of Chicago; Arthur W. Korn- 
hauser, University of Chicago; Harald G. 
Shields, University of Chicago; William 
H. Spencer, University of Chicago; Wal- 
ter W. Kemmerer, University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas; Elvin S. Eyster, In- 
structor in Business Education, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana; and Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, President, University of Chi- 
cago. 

A limited number of copies of the 
bibliography which was distributed at the 
conference are now available for distri- 
bution. It is limited to accessible ma- 
terials suitable for classroom use and of 
interest to teachers and pupils in the 
public schools at the elementary, second- 
ary, and college levels. It is further lim- 
ited to materials which present some as- 
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pects of Business as a Social Institution. 
Copies may be obtained from Ann Brew- 
ington, The School of Business, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Saksvig Wins Typewriting 
Contest 


Norman Saksvig, of Chicago, Illinois, 
won the Professional Typewriting Event 
at the International Commercial Schools 
Contest in Chicago on June 22 at a speed 
of 119 net words per minute. He wrote 
at this speed for one hour from unfamil- 
iar copy. 

Second and third places in the Profes- 
sional Event were won by Richard Myers, 


Norman Saksvig 


Spokane, Washington, and Edna Rubin, 
Duluth, 
at the rate of 110 and 88 words per 
minute. 

An account of other events of the In- 
ternational Commercial Schools Contest 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 

William C. Maxwell, principal of Hins- 
dale High School, Hinsdale, Illinois, man- 
aged the 


Boston Conference 


Professor Atlee L. Percy presided over 
a Commercial Education Conference at 
Boston University July 28. This was the 
first event of its kind to be held at Bos- 
ton University. 

Ernest A. Zelliott, Director of Com- 
mercial Education in the Des Moines, 
Iowa, public schools, and visiting in- 
structor in commercial education at the 
Boston University Summer Session, 
spoke on the subject “Vocational Educa- 
tion in the Distributive Occupations.” In 
his address, attention was directed toward 
programs set up under the George-Deen 
Act. A question box session on “In- 
structional Problems of the Classroom 
Teacher” followed Mr. Zelliott’s talk. 

Participating in the Question Box ses- 
sion were members of the Summer Ses- 
sion faculty in commercial education, in- 
cluding Jane Berriman, Walter Leidner, 
Walter Mechler, Rufus Stickney, Profes- 
sor Percy, and Mr. Zelliott. Professor 
Paul Salsgiver, of the College of Business 
Administration faculty, served as chair- 
man of this part of the program. 


Minnesota, writing respectively 


Mr. Thomas Presents 
Shorthand System 


Charles A. Thomas, founder of the 
Thomas Natural Shorthand system pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
publishers, presented the Thomas System 
before groups of business educators at 
New York University and at Columbia 
University during the recent summer 
school. This opportunity was granted by 
Professor Paul S. Lomax of New York 
University and by Professor H. L. Fork- 
ner of Columbia. Mr. Thomas also ad- 
dressed discussion groups at the New 
York State Teachers College, Albany, 
New York. 

Thomas Shorthand, according to the 
author, is revolutionary because of its 
“learning and writing ease”. Many repre- 
sentative schools business colleges 
have introduced the Thomas system as 
part of their regular curriculum and have 
reported very favorable results. 


Denver Conference 


The central theme of the Annual Busi- 
ness Conference held at the School of 
Commerce at the University of Denver 
under the direction of Professor Cecil 
Puckett, on July 22 and 23, 1938, was 
“Integration in Business Education”. 


_Dr. A. E. Joyal, Head of the Educa- 
tional Department at the University of 
Denver, presided at the morning session 
on Friday and Clem W. Collins, Dean of 
the School of Commerce at the Univer- 
sity of Denver, gave the welcoming ad- 
dress. Paul Essert, Principal of Oppor- 
tunity School, Denver, discussed “The 
Place of the Continuation School in 
Training Students for Business”; Lloyd 
V. Douglas, Head of the Business Educa- 
tion Department, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, lowa, spoke on “The 
Place of the High School in Training 
Students for Business” and H. H. Green, 
New Mexico Junior College, Portales, 
New Mexico, talked on “The Place of the 
Junior College in Training Students for 
Business”. 

Those participating in the afternoon 
session were Florence Stullken, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, Texas, who spoke 
on “Integrating Shorthand with Other 
Subjects in the High School”; Helen B. 
Borland, Northern Montana _ College, 
Havre, Montana, who discussed “In- 
tegrating Typewriting with Other Sub- 
jects in the High School”; and Helen 
Haynes, Manual Training High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, who talked on “In- 
tegrating Social Business Subjects with 
Other Subjects in the High School.” 

Clifford Houston, University of Colo- 
rado, presided at the last session of 
the Conference on Saturday morning. 
Subjects presented for discussion at this 
session were “What Business Would Like 
to Have from the Schools” by Roy F. 
Cooper, Dallas, Texas, and “What the 
Schools Would Like to Have from Busi- 
ness” by George Leatherman, Pueblo 
Junior College, Pueblo, Colorado. 
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Right in Content........ 
Sound in Educational Theortes 


BOOKKEEPING 
A new book for schools that offer but one Two-Year Course: 
year of bookkeeping: MODERN BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE 
BOOKKEEPING IN EVERYDAY LIFE 
by Altholz-Lile First-Year Course by Altholz-Klein 
Text and Student's Workbook Second-Year Course by Altholz 


These finely organized texts have received during the present school year pronounced 
recognition and prominent, new introductions. 
ELEMENTARY BUSINESS TRAINING 


OUR DAILY CONTACTS WITH BUSINESS 
by Greenstein & Smithline 


Instructors have substantially recognized the worth of this text and the finely organized 
program which it represents. 


Detailed information furnished upon request 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


Compiete, up-to-date text, prob- 


Just Off The Press | lems, and ruled forms for the full 
The New 1938 year’s course in accounting 


COST ACCOUNTING 
ESSENTIALS OF 


Charles H, Langer, Ph.B., C.P.A. ACC O UNTING 


This new text will be welcomed by instructors throughout 
the country who are seeking the latest treatment of Cost 
Accounting. It is up-to-date and greatly amplified, covering 
the various subjects in such a clear, practical manner that 
students will be able to grasp the principles quickly. 


Instruction combines the teaching of Cost Accounting By W. A. Paton 

principles with their practical application. ‘This practical 

application takes the form of actual problems and practice This new text is completely in line with 
set work which consists of keeping general ledger and fac- modern business practices and needs. It 


tory cost accounts in practice set books. 


; ; emphasizes the analytical uses of accounting, 
3 WALTON Cost AccouNTING is the modern text, with adequate attention to the relation of 
» the nationally recognized accounting to law, taxation, business finance 
alton Accounting Series. ’ 
Bish iin and other collateral fields. Every aspect of 
MBE ® Book, to accompany this text, contains over 
. g 332-422 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 300 additional problems together with the 
> ruled sheets necessary for working them. 


W A LTO N p U B LI S H | N G The text—$5.00. Problem Book including ruled 


forms—S$2.75. (Separate packages of ruled 
4 COMP ANY sheets may also be obtained for $1.50) 


The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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ELEMENTS OF RETAIL MERCHANDIS- 
ING, by John W. Wingate and Norris 
A. Brisco, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
'ne., 475 p. $4.00. 


i ifteen years ago authors Wingate and 
By sco presented the first college courses 
in -ctail merchandising. Since then they 
he: « written individually or in collabora- 
tic some dozen or more textbooks in 
this field. 

/oments of Retail Merchandising is 
latest contribution in retailing study 
‘ened for the collegiate level. This 
o's has a definite threefold purpose ac- 
ling to the authors. First, it aims to 
fundamental principles underlying 
chandising; second, it presents actual 
‘lems which confront the buyer and 
nevchandise manager; and last, it meets 
ous pedagogical requirements, 

“hapter 1 is a general view of the 

‘ions and tyres of retail outlets. Em- 

sis in this chapter is on the import- 
ane and value of formal instruction in 
rc‘ailing. Chapters 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 cover 
such topics as markup, computation of 
profits, cost calculations and inventor‘es, 
plivsical stock, and methods of control. 
The remaining eleven chapters include 
every major topic from payroll to mer- 
chandising policies. 

The book is indicative of real research 
with acknowledgements made to various 
merchants and associations in New York 
and New lTersey as sources of informa- 
tion and facts. Sixty-seven illustrations 
supplement the teaching material. 

Alternatives are suggested by the au- 
thors as to uses for class instruction: (1) 
A one-term course covering chapters 1 to 
14 with recommended changes as to order 
of presentation; or two-term 
course beginning with chapter 8 for the 
second semester.—Eugene H. Huahes, 
School of Commerce, New York Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 

e 


STENOTYPE REPORTING, A Complete 
Course, by Berry H. Horne, 15 East 
sie Street, New York, N. Y., 285 p. 
12.50. 


A court reporter presents materials in 
advanced Stenotypy for the use of stu- 
dents who have already completed a regu- 
lar course on this machine. 

From his background of experience he 
explains court procedures, by presenting 
detail on a civil trial which he illustrates 
by a typical case. He reproduces the 
actual notes of the reporter on the left- 
hand page and the typewritten transcript 
opposite it. 

Much useful general information for re- 
porters is included in this textbook, to- 
gether with a legal and Latin vocabulary 
and instructions for building up a medical 
vocabulary. One chapter is devoted to 
advanced Stenotypy theory and_ several 
chapters to practice materials, with addi- 
tional units dealing with problems in con- 
vention reporting. 

The author here presents an “ambitious 
program” of study and practice at higher 
rates of speed. 
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SELLING TO THE CONSUMER, by Edward 
Reich, New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 509 p. $1.96. 


Up to now a common tendency among 
those writing in this field has been to 
stress the eternal conflict between seller 
and buyer. The so-called “tricks of the 
trade” have been exposed. A variety of 
effective selling devices to increase sales 
quotas have been included in courses in 
salesmanship. In this book, however, au- 
thor Reich writes with a new sales phil- 
osophy which places salesmanship above 
the mere presentation of tricks, and 
stresses selling in terms of consumer 
needs. 

“Selling has not been a profession so 
long as medicine,” states Mr. Reich, and 
adds that he does not believe “the custo- 
mer is always right.” One would gather 
from a review of this book that the writer 
believes a course in selling should have 
one of three purposes: (1) selling as a 
vocation; (2) selling as non-vocational 
offering; or (3) selling that is valuable 
to the consumer. Around these purposes, 
he has given a wealth of interesting con- 
tent material superbly illustrated, and sup- 
ported by questions and problems at the 
end of each chapter. 

The author believes this text could be 
used for a full-year course in selling or 
consumer buying, or as a half-year gen- 
eral guidance subject required of all com- 
mercial department students. 

Some particularly interesting units are: 
Unit II—“‘A Study of the Salesperson” 
dealing. with occupational characteristics; 
Unit IV—“The Consumer” emphasizing 
the needs and types of buvers; and Unit 
VIII—“The Retail Store As a Function- 
ing Economic Unit.” 

All in all, the text is very well done, 
and will undoubtedly be one of the out- 
standing contributions to business educa- 
tion. It should be given popular reception 
by both high school and college teachers, 
although it is probably best adapted for 
secondary school use—Eugene H. 
Hughes, School of Commerce, New York 
University, New York, N. Y. 


INVENTORY TEST—COLLEGIATE SEC- 
RETARIAL TRAINING, by Benjamin R. 
Haynes and Clyde W. Humphrey, New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Company. 


This inventory test is a final review or 
check-up of student growth in secretarial 
knowledges. It is based on the presenta- 
tion of subject matter in the textbook, 
Collegiate Secretarial Training, and no 
charge is made for this test to teachers 
who are using the book as the classroom 
text. 

The materials are organized into three 
sections: Section I—true and false state- 
ments: Section IIl—matching statements ; 
and Section III—completion statements. 
Specific directions precede each section. 
The text can be conveniently administered 
in the average class period and the scor- 
ing is based on a total of one hundred 
points. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL TYPEWRIT- 
ING, COMPLETE COURSE, by Korona 
and Rowe, Boston: Ginn and Company, 

1 


“By means of unusual organization and 
attractive practice material the book has 
au interest appeal...” This is particu- 
larly true of the personal typing exercises 
which are numerous and very practical. 

The authors have an effective method 
ot teaching which combines the whole 
method and part method, using which- 
ever method is better adapted for the 
particular skill to be acquired. The em- 
phasis is upon teaching words rather than 
individual letter locations. The early 
lessons concentrate on the 500 words of 
highest frequency. 

The last two parts of the course con- 
tain advanced business correspondence 
and secretarial problems. The exercises 
are well selected. 

The directions for the 
brief and concise. Many 
tions are given in the first lessons. The 
book excels in various respects. There 
are numerous applications in the personal 
typing exercises for showing students that 
typewriting has immediate use and value. 
—Edna Etkenberry, High School, 
Ridgewood, New Jersey. 


students are 
good illustra- 


SOCIAL SECURITY RECORD-KEEPING, by 
John A. Pendery, Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 32 p. 
(soft covers), $.24. 


In this booklet are presented significant 
materials for the inclusion of a new phase 
of record-keeping into any bookkeeping 
or accounting course. The provisions of 
the Federal Social Security Act of Au- 
gust 14, 1935, are presented and explained 
in six assignments, and illustrative ma- 
terials, problems, and a project are in- 
cluded for study and practice. A teacher’s 
kev is also available. 


GUIDES TO BUSINESS FACTS AND FIG- 
URES, compiled by Special Libraries As- 
sociation, 345 Hudson Street, New 
York, N. Y. 60 p. $1.50. 


This publication is an indexed and de- 
scriptive list emphasizing the less known 


business reference sources. The Associa- 
tion has compiled it with the cooperation 
of the staff of the Business Branch of 
Newark, New Jersey, Public Library. 

Source materials for many important 
topics, such as air conditioning, chemi- 
cals, engineering and building, gas and 
electricity, metals, paper, petroleum, and 
textiles, are included. A section is also 
devoted to each of the following topics: 
business management; research; markets 
and marketing; transportation and com- 
munication ; foreign commerce. Author 
and title, as well as subject indexes, add 
to the usableness of this compilation. 
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# 4 | An Examination of Certain Factors Involved in Owens on Business Organisation end Combina- 

the and Transcribing of Stenogra tion (Second Edition) Richard N. Owens, 

Materials, Rowena Wellman. Submitte Hal. 
7, 


partial taaitmest of the requirements for the New York: Prentice- Inc., 697 p. $3.75. 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Faculty 
of Philosophy, Columbia University. 


Previous Questions for Stenography and Type- 


WES 


writing (Pitman and Gregg) License Examina- 


‘eo a Bibliographies and Directory of Members, Bulle- tions, 1936-8 (supplement), as given by the 
tin No. 15 of The National Association of Board Edu- 
Commercial Teacher - Training Institutions. ab City o 4 
Edited by Ann Brewington. Price 25c. Avail- ed_ booklet. "Wee Str 
able by writing to Professor Vernal H. Car- sito cw 
ear) michael, Secretary, Ball State Teachers Col- or p. $1.00, by mail $1.10. 

lege, Muncie, Indiana. é 

= Purchasing Power, Ralph West oy, New 
Secretarial Test, York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 163 p. $2.50. 

4 Benjamin R. Haynes and Clyde W. Hum- 

f y rey, New York: The Gregg Publishing Com- Sales Administration, Principles and Problems, 
“a pany. by Bertrand R. Canfield, New York: Prentice- 
: Hall, Inc., 652 p. $3.75. 


Consumers’ Bookshelf, of the Consumers’ Coun- 


sel Series, Publication No. 4. Prepared Py Shorthand Skills, Part II, by Ernestine C. Don- 


of aldson, Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Com- 
“Ss pany, 95 p. $1.65 


Agriculture, and Consumers’ Project, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, Cc Ob 
tainable from the Superintendent of Docu- Social Security Record-Keeping, by John A. 


ations on commodit ing Company. Soft_ covers. Pp. e 
able in separate booklet. 
Corporation Pipers, by Kenneth Field, New 
WORLD of BUSINESS The Ronald Company, 529 p. Stenotype Reporting, A Complete Course by 


demands MARCHANT! York, N.'Y., $12.50, 


Economics in Willan 1 Mi by Kennard E. 


Goodman and William Boston: Ginn 


@ Your obligation to your students and Company, 488 p. 8 The Structure and Administration of Education / 
. in American Democracy, by the National Edu- 
suggests that they learn the use of Farm Accounting—A | Set, I MeKee Fisk and cation Association and American Association 
: E. Grimes; Chicago: The University Pub- of School Administrators, Washington, D. C 
the calculator that their future lishing Company, 16 p.  $.64 less school dis- 128 p. $.50 


count. (Ledger, Journal and Cash Books are 
available for this set.) 


employers are buying! 


The Training % a Secretary, by Edgar C. Wik- 


Graded Reading and Dictation Studies in Pitman dall, Clyde O. Thompson, and ate Keenly; 
Shorthand, by John V. Walsh, New York: Pit- New York: American Book Company, 465 p. 
EDUCATIONAL REN TAL PLAN man Publishing Corporation, 255 p. $1. $1.72. 


(for Class Room Instruction) International Review for Business Education, No. Thomas Natural Shorthand, by Charles A. Thom- 


23, May, 1938. Dr. A. Latt, Director, Witel- N York: P n. x 174 
likerstrasse 9, Zurich, Switzerland. reg rentice-Hall, Inc., P. 
@ Ownership eventually acquired. $1.80. Teacher’s Manual also available. 
i List of Publications of the Office of Education, 
@ Your costs often offset by laboratory 1910-36 (Including those of the Former Fed: Workbook for The Working World (Whitbeck, 
fees’ for students’ use eral Board for Vocational Education for 1917- Durand, and Whitaker), by Loyal Durand, 
. . epartment o e Interior, ce 0 uca- merican Book Compan oft covers, 
@ Send coupon for full details of amazing tion, Washington, D. C. $.56. Also Test (Parts I x). - 


low-cost plan that starts you with arep- 
resentative MARCHANT installation 


eee Tools for Learning the Use of 
upon Today —Do Not Del: Books and Libraries 


The TREND ca Zo MARCHANT LIBRARY MANUAL: A STUDY-WORK MANUAL FOR 

Continuously HIGH SCHOOL FRESHMEN AND SOPHOMORES, by 

eatin Marie A. Toser. 1937. 86p. 70c; 10 or more copies in 
LIBRARY MANUAL | one order 35c¢ each postpaid. 

Consistently [250% Be THIS BOOK COVERS THE ESSENTIALS IN TEN SHORT LES- 


SONS, USING THE PUPIL’S INTEREST AND ACTIVITY AS FAR 


Preferred AS POSSIBLE. AN OBJECTIVE QUIZ FOR EACH LESSON AND 
FINAL EXAMINATION ARE ENCLOSED WITH EACH COPY OF 

and THE MANUAL IN AN ENVELOPE WHICH MAY BE RETAINED 

BY THE TEACHER UNTIL THE STUDENT IS READY FOR IT. 

A Teacher's Key. containing the answers to the questions, quizzes and final 

Satistactorily examination, for the teacher's use only, 25c; one copy furnished free with order 


for 10 or more copies of the Manual. 
100% sense, and upon a psychological me of approach.” 
for — —_ —_ —Althea Currin in the Library Journal. 
28 years GREATLY EXCEEDS THAT OF THE LIBRARY KEY, by Zaidee Brown. 1937. 70c; 10 or 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT INDUSTRY more copies in one order 35c each; 50 or more in one 
order 30c each; 100 or more 25c ‘each postpaid. 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY | "on FoR SELEINGTRUCTION, “THE MANUAL 


50 
Serviced 1926 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. Saan bateres hee CLASSIFICATION. THE USE OF 
ND MAGAZINE INDEXES, IMPORTANT 
Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations REFERENCF TOOLS. BIBLIOGRAPHY MAKING AND NOTE- 
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Principles and Practices of Retail Organization, 
Buying, Advertising, Selling, and Management 


Henly Re 


WELL QUALIFIED AUTHOR 


Mr. Richert has had several years of experi- 
ence in actual store work, in training store 
employees, and is a successful teacher of 
retailing courses in secondary school. 


WHERE TO BE USED 


Written for secondary schools, junior col- 
leges, and for vocational schools. An excellent 
text for full-time school classes or for part-time 


classes. 


HOW ORGANIZED 


The principles underlying each phase of 
retailing are followed by comprehensive re- 
view questions. Suggested readings and prac- 
tical projects at the end of chapters develop 
the student's skill in applying principles. 


SCOPE 


Gives a general overview of retail store 
operation in all its important phases. The 
problems of both large and small stores are 
considered. Covers the marketing structure, 
merchandising, and the basic philosophy 
underlying all successful retail selling. 


List Price $2.00 


Available for September, 1938, classes. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


San Francisco Boston 
Sydney 


New York 
Toronto 


Chicago 
London 


Announcing 


THE TRAINING 
OF A SECRETARY 


a knowledge of merely stenography 
and typewriting is an inadequate preparation for 
a secretarial position. So many and so varied are 
the duties demanded of an efficient secretary that 


special training has become a necessity. 


In this new book, The Training of a Secretary, 
the student will find a broad and varied course 
which not only presents clearly and fully the neces- 
sary fundamental instruction in the details of of- 
fice work but also gives much information about 
kindred matters such, for example, as the simple 
principles of business law and economies used in 


business transactions. 


It also discusses the following essential qualities 
and business attitudes of a secretary: a pleasing 
personality, acquiring secretarial etiquette, busi- 
ness ethics, the impersonal attitude, manners, 
dress, appearance, temperament, health, ete., ete. 


At the end of each chapter Text Questions and 
Search Questions test the student’s knowledge of 
the work covered, Case Studies offer opportunity 
to apply the techniques discussed. 


AUTHORS: EDGAR C, WIKDALL, Head of 
Secretarial Practice Department, The Packard 
School, New York, N. Y.: CLYDE O. THOMP- 
SON, Associate Principal, Davis High School and 
Supervisor of Commercial Education, Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y.: and KATE KEENLY. Secretary, New 
York, N. Y. 


XIV + 465 pages 51.72 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York—Cincinnati—Chicage— Boston—Atlanta~ Dallas—San Franeiseo 
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WITH THIS NEW, 
SIMPLE METHOD OF 


The Improved Duplicating Method 


to Use...and to Teach 


ae school can now prepare a far wider variety of 


its forms, bulletins and other ink-on-paper require- 
ments. It can produce them quickly and easily, with 
quality higher and costs lower. 

Students can easily typewrite, write, draw, rule or 
trace on a paper DupliMAT—as on any paper—and 
quickly learn to make quantities of clean-cut, legible 
copies that are exact reproductions of the original. 

By the same methods, original copy can be placed on a 
DUPLEX thin metal plate. Required copies can be 
made and the plate filed for later reruns. Both sides can 
be used, cutting the plate cost in half. 

for duplicating type text, fine line drawings and com- 


plicated ruled forms, original copy can be placed on a 


Typital School Uses 


A few jobs that can be done in one or more ay ‘ 
colors, closely registered, on many kinds of INVESTIGATE! Write on school stationery for complete 


MULTEX thin metal plate photographically. 


Paper without slip-sheeting: information and portfolio of actual samples of work. 
Enrollment Blanks and Class Schedules 
and Gords And see a demonstration. Consult telephone books for 
Health and Special Event Posters 
Maps~- Charts-Diagrams—-Graphs 


Student Report Cards address of nearest MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY. 
Handbooks of School Activities 
Letterheads and Ruled Forms New A UT M AT { Cc LE R 1 
Lesson Sheets and Illustrated Texts ie 
Invitations —Tickets— Programs $ CON VENIENT PAYMENTS 
DupliMATs, 12c each 
in boxes of 50. Lower in quantities 


Sight Conservation Materials 


Pictures for Cutouts . all prices f.0.b. Cleveland. Moderately higher in Canada 


Handicraft Project Sheets 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Sales Agencies in Principal the World 
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